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The Record 


(ON PRENSA) 


Here how great newspaper killed. 
Listed chronologically are the events, 
starting with the military revolution 


newspapers containing advertising. 

March 1947. Police stopped Na- 
tionalist march against Prensa which 
followed speech President Peron 
directors the General Confederation 
Labor which listed “the press” 
one his four enemies. 


March 1947. Posters approved 


the sub-secretary Information appeared 
saying “La Prensa against the country.” 


‘cember 31, 1947, the post office Boston, Massachusetts, un- 
der the Act March 1879, 
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from the importers list, preventing its 


importing its own newsprint former- 
done. congressional committee halted 
installation new Prensa press. 
Nov. 16, 1950. Newsprint supplies, con- 
trolled the government, reduced 
per cent, which cut Prensa circula- 
tion 90,000 daily and 110,000 Sunday. 
Jan. 25, 1951. The news vendors union 
presented 48-hour ultimatum dated 
Jan. 23, asking for per cent Pren- 


the death Prensa, March 1947. The news vendors union 
Paz family Buenos fixed posters saying: “La Prensa, enemy 
Aires Oct. 18, 1869. number one the news vendors union 
April 25, 1944. The newspaper was branches, and one centavo per copy 
closed for five days the government 12, 1947. Posters the Peronist Prensa for the union welfare 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrel for publishing Party urged: “Don’t buy Prensa; 
Municipal Hospitals.” March 16, 1947. The news vendors publish. 
July 1945. Censorship was established union asked the Ministry Labor and thru Feb. 26, 1951. Efforts 
over the local press when the then War Welfare order Prensa with news vendors union failed 
Minister, Col. Juan Peron, called the its subscribers and asked that the Sunday and Prensa employes petitioned the 
directors all Buenos Aires then retailing centavos, Ministry Labor and Welfare, the 
and informed them: “Freedom sold them for seven centavos. and the presidency for reopening the 
press will end tonight. The government Prensa declined. newspaper and their right work. 
will not permit opposition the Argen- 1947. The news vendors union 17, 1951. Prensa employes at- 
tine press.” again plastered the city with posters: “La tempted return work. One was shot 
July 26, 1945. Groups organized enemy number one the news and wounded; police cleared the print- 
pro-government General Confederation ing plant and sealed the doors. 
Commercial Employes attempted in- 17, 1947. Mobs attacked March 1951. The General Confed- 
vade Prensa. building breaking windows, shutters and Labor voted general boycott 
Aug. 14, 1945. the occasion the lights but failed gain entrance. Prensa. 
Japanese surrender, mobs fired Sept. 24, 1948. mob attack March 13, 1951. 15-minute general 
Prensa, and two other newspapers which Prensa lasted one hour and ten called the General Confederation 
were still independent that time: Critica failed break in. Labor support news vendors and 
and Razon. Oct. 1948. The government ex- repudiating Prensa. 
Sept. 24, 1945. Prensa Publisher 3374 tons Prensa news- March 15, 1951. Special session con- 
Alberto Gainza Paz was jailed for print and limited editions all called for March consider 
hours. papers pages. Prensa had been Prensa case. 
Sept. 28, 1945. Adolfo Lanus and Al- publishing between and pages. March 19, 1951. Nine-member com- 
fredo Genser, Prensa editorial em- Nov. 27, 1948. The government turned mittee appointed take over Prensa. 
ployes, and other metropolitan newspa- down Prensa’s request for return March 20, 1951. Committee began work 
permen were arrested. per cent its newsprint imports, pre- Prensa books behind closed doors. 
Jan. 1946. Officials charged Pren- taken the government. Said there was evidence tax evasion. 
with publishing tendentious news. July, 1949. The state radio broadcast March 21, 1951. Publisher Alberto 
Jan. 24, 1947. Mobs attacked Prensa thru the month systematic campaign Paz was stopped tried 
following mass meeting the General against Prensa. board plane for Uruguay visit his 
Confederation Labor support Nov. 23, 1949. Prensa accounting was ordered detained for 
Peron’s five-year plan. office “intervened” taken over con- days for contempt congress. 
Feb. 19, 1947. Prensa and committee and police posted March 21, 1951. Senor Paz disappeared. 
were accused violating customs laws and the doors the building. March 26, 1951. Senor Paz found 
using duty-free newsprint for publishing March 1950. Prensa eliminated the ranch his mother Uruguay. 
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“Fewer Papers Means Better Papers.’ 


Publisher Holds Reader Best Served “Monopoly” 


John Cowles 


After years publishing newspapers without local competi- 
tion, Mr. Cowles argues that “monopoly” can handle news more 
responsibly, sounder job for its readers. This from ad- 
dress the University Missouri which awarded its 1951 medal for 
distinguished service journalism Mr. Cowles’ Minneapolis Star 


and Tribune. 


Newspaper standards editorial objectivity and fair- 
ness and integrity are immeasurably higher than they were 

During the last thirty years, newspaper publishing costs 
have steadily mounted and accelerated rate. The 
survival marginal papers has become increasingly difficult 
and will become more so. 

addition rising publishing costs, however, has 
been the public itself which has dictated the reduction 
the number newspapers. the public acquired many 
more sources than formerly from which received informa- 
tion and news—radio, news magazines, news letters, labor 
union papers, public tended concentrate its 


newspaper reading whatever was the best one afternoon 


paper and the best one morning paper each community. 
result, the poorer and weaker papers simply could 
not survive. 

highly thoughtful speech last March, Secretary 
Commerce Sawyer said that 1910 when the United States 
had population million had 2,600 daily news- 
papers. Today with population 150 million, have 
1,772 dailies. 

discussing the trend toward fewer newspapers, Secre- 
tary Sawyer made the following statements: 

“An examination the consolidation phenomenon 
indicates that due largely increased costs 
operation—especially the cost labor and newsprint. 
many cases the choice was combination bank- 
ruptcy. opinion such combinations have 
occurred have not resulted deterioration product. 
Some our greatest newspapers exist towns where 
the ownership limited one firm. The Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Atlanta Constitution and Journal, the Kansas City 
Star and Times are examples.” 

Although many people wring their hands sorrow 
whenever there newspaper suspension merger, 
want say emphatically that think the trend toward 
fewer and better daily newspapers has been clearly bene- 


ficial the people this country. But, whether one thinks 
matter, there are going many more consolidations and 
suspensions the next few years, and the total number 
daily newspapers America going decline further. 
But that does not mean that the number and variety 
the sources information and opinion will reduced. 
Actually, convinced that where newspapers have 
combined suspended and single ownership newspaper 
cities fields have evolved, the resulting product has, 


almost every instance, been superior the 


that preceded it. 

say flatly that with only small number exceptions 
the best newspapers America are those which not have 
newspaper competing with them their local field. 
best mean the most responsibly edited, the fairest, the 
most complete, the most accurate, the best written, and the 
most objective. 

The Milwaukee Journal alone the afternoon field 
Milwaukee. With the two possible exceptions St. Louis 


and Washington, there afternoon paper anywhere 


the country that has local competition that compares 
high quality with the Milwaukee Journal? know none. 

Again excluding St. Louis and Washington, and also 
excluding New York, which exception that shall 
discuss moment, there aren’t handful newspapers 
published anywhere else the United States that, 
judgment, are responsibly and well edited, complete, 
fair, objective, and which serve the public 


well least forty fifty newspapers which 


published so-called monopoly single ownership cities. 

These newspaper institutions which have local daily 
competition are not monopolies the sense that they con- 
trol the sole source from which the public gets its news 
and information and ideas. impossible overempha- 
size this point. There are dozens sources—radio, tele- 
vision, news magazines, labor papers, community papers, 
outside dailies, also provide them. 

The reasons why the newspapers that not have local 
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daily newspaper competition their home field are su- 
perior, generally speaking, those that have competi- 
tion are manifold. 

the first place, the publishers and editors have, be- 
lieve, deeper feeling responsibility because they are 
alone their field. 

Secondly, those newspapers that are not hotly competi- 
tive fields are better able resist the constant pressure 
oversensationalize the news, play the cheap crime 
sex story, headline the story that will sell the most copies 
instead another story that actually far more important. 
The daily that alone its field can free wants 
from the urge magnify the tawdry and salacious out 
its importance the news the day. The newspaper 
that alone its field can present the news better per- 
spective and can free the news details which pander 
rather than inform. 

Newspapers that don’t have local newspaper competi- 
tion are better able resist the pressure immediacy 
which makes for incomplete, shoddy and premature re- 
porting. breeds inaccuracies which can never over- 
taken. responsible for distorted emphasis and lack 
perspective. The newspaper single ownership city 
doesn’t have rush the streets with bulletin rumor 
that Russian troops are invading Yugoslavia has reason 
suspect that the unconfirmed report may not true. 
does not have protect itself against rival case 
the story turns out long shot chance accurate. 

Newspapers single ownership cities can be, and 
usually are, less inhibited about correcting their errors 
adequately, fully and fairly. 

Many other examples will occur you why the 
newspapers single ownership cities have both the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation lead the way toward more 

And “monopoly newspaper” really bad, then 
last monopoly. New competition abler and 
more socially moral newspapermen will eventually displace 
and supersede it. 

referred New York being unique exception 
the condition was describing. This because New 
York has such huge population that can profitably 
support many different types daily publications. Smaller 
cities 

The New York Times, which regard the world’s 
best, national newspaper, deliberately edited for only 
the top segment the population, that which interested 
important and serious news. 

Although the New York Times outstandingly success- 
ful, read less than 15% the people New York 
City. only our multi-million population cities that 
paper can prosper even though reaches only small 


percentage the total potential audience, such the 
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“Monopoly” Reduces 
Sensationalism 


that don’t have local news- 
paper competition are better able resist the 
constant pressure oversensationalize the 
resist the pressure for immediacy 
which makes for incomplete, shoddy and pre- 
mature reporting they usually are less 
inhibited about correcting their errors 
they can present the news better perspec- 
—John Cowles, publisher Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 


case with the New York Times and even greater 
degree with the Herald Tribune. Boston wasn’t large 
enough support the Transcript. 


Certainly cities less than million population 
newspapers, they are economically self sustaining, 
simply must edited interest and serve all the people, 
not just one class. Just department store carries 
wide range merchandise that will appeal all different 
economic groups, big cafeteria provides variety 
foods appeal different tastes, must most news- 
papers, order survive, carry news and feature content 
that will interest people both sexes, all ages, all 
vocations and all educational levels. 

opinion, the great mistake the Hutchins 
Commission report Free and Responsible Press” 
was its assumption that restoration local daily compe- 
tition was the only answer the need for more responsible 
journalism. think much the Hutchins Commission 
report was excellent, but its basic premise was completely 
erroneous. newspaperman who has had many years’ 
experience both hotly competitive and single owner- 
ship cities, convinced that increase the number 
competing dailies would have precisely the opposite effect 
from the one the Hutchins Commission assumed. Sec- 
ondly, newspaper competition existed the 
when newspapers were virtually the only medium in- 
formation and opinion simply not going return. There 
are going fewer, not more, newspapers. 

agree thoroughly with the implication contained 
the Hutchins Report that unless the press generally mani- 
fests more self discipline and shows more obvious concern 
for the genuine public interest than some papers show, the 
dangers restrictions upon our free press are very real. 

Although accept the judgment the American So- 
ciety Newspaper Editors that would unwise for 
the ASNE create agency sit judgment upon the 
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performance the American press, think there 
widespread need for more self-examination the part 
American newspapers. welcome the idea more 
critical studies the press, made good faith compe- 
tent, independent agencies. 

Minneapolis have given lot thought the 
possibility creating independent agency that would 
continuously examine how well the Minneapolis news- 
papers were performing their functions and fulfilling their 
obligations the people the Upper Midwest. would 


happy regularly publish the full reports such 
agency, detailing its opinions our specific sins 
omission commission. The great difficulty that has 
far thwarted our setting such agency the finding 
competent personnel whom the general reading pub- 
lic would have complete confidence and who would, 
the same time, know the practical problems and difficulties 
metropolitan newspaper operations, anyone has any 
constructive ideas this regard would happy have 
them. 


Role the Press Congressional Investigations 


Irving Dilliard 


From symposium congressional investigations the Chicago 
Law Review Spring Issue, 1951. 


part examine the extent which the press 
responsible for the character the congressional inquiry, 
including its procedure and tone well its purpose. 

Since this assignment puts inevitably the critic’s 
seat let say that believe the press the United States, 
notwithstanding its many faults, the most informed 
and most informing press the world. the best 
knowledge only the British press comparable. But 
our press not nearly good should could 
and one the respects which needs improve 
itself its relation congressional investigations. 

Many the faults which characterize the handling 
inquiries congressional committees today are faults 
which are common the operation our daily newspapers 
generally. Some these shortcomings are chargeable 
the owners and publishers. own opinion that these 
faults very large degree can chalked against 
those who write and edit the editorial pages and our breth- 
hen the news columns, the news and telegraph editors. 

Let first consider congressional investigations the 
news columns. News still the unusual. The ancient defi- 
nition news terms “man bites dog” continues 
the main hold good. That why charges disloyalty 
receive immediate attention. would sad day, indeed, 
the United States were disloyalty ever become com- 
mon that would longer regarded news. 

far good. Where the trouble begins the 
presentation this news relatively large number 
papers. With eye circulation, disloyalty charges, 
for example, are played sensational headlines, es- 
pecially the charges involve government employee 
whose loyalty matter particular importance. costs 


Irving Dilliard editor the editorial page the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. was Nieman Fellow 1938-9. 


publishing mount, the proportion advertising space 
high with the result that space for news frequently re- 
duced. rule, denials receive less attention than the 
charges. Even proof innocence may never catch 
with assertions guilt. Instead, proof innocence may 
come late almost unrelated the original 
charges. 


For long time sensational. display news was ex- 
plained, not justified, terms the competition among 
newspapers for readers. was often said editors and 
publishers that they were driven bigger and bigger 
against their own instincts and desires. Perhaps 
this explanation had certain validity one time. But 
now competition within the newspaper field has declined 
community after community has seen the merging 
newspaper interests. The publisher the only newspaper 
city can hardly say today that competition requires 
him match his newspaper the irresponsibility some 


The Excuse for Sensationalism 


Gone with Competition 


For long time sensational display news 
was explained, not justified, terms 
the competition among newspapers for read- 


ers. But today the publisher the only 
newspaper city can hardly say that com- 
petition requires him match his news- 
paper the irresponsibility some utterly 
unrestrained congressional 
Dilliard, Editorial page editor, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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utterly unrestrained congressional “investigator!” 

The managing editor manifestly may not label each 
news item with tag either “true” “untrue.” First 
all, cannot possibly know where truth all cases. 
Second, not his duty presenter the news 
deal also opinion. must leave this sorting the 
lies, part least, those under attack. printing 
the denials and the evidence support the denials can 
help bring truth light. 

Meantime, responsibility falls the editorial writers. 
their professional duty take the news and tell 
the readers what fairly can thought it. The editorial 
writers can express doubts doubts they hold. They can 
ask questions they not know and cannot readily 
find out the answers. They can say they not believe 
without proof and give the reason for their disbelief. They 
can say statement untrue they have the means 
prove so. They can make plain what the newspaper 
itself thinks about news which compelled print 
because its official origin. They can expressly take the 
name the paper away from one piece news just 
they can put the paper’s name other news. They can 
declare the paper’s position again and again, both 
words and cartoons until they are sure that their readers 
are informed where the truth and falsehood reside. 

This sharp line between news and comment the news 
—and news and comment congressional invesigations are 
different from news and comment other public 
matters—is vital protection the best interests the 

not newspaper inconsistent when presents promi- 
nently its leading news columns charges disavows 
its editorial page? The old question comes again 


connection, for example, with the indiscretions the 


House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Inconsistently not, see safe course but follow 
this practice, providing that the news presentation with- 
reasonable bounds. own conviction, based sub- 
stantial observation, that adequate disavowal edi- 
torial page which makes rule having something say 
and, hence, gathers solid field readers not disad- 


vantage with page one. Certainly, would inject danger- 
ous principle into the operation our free press 
attempt were made produce direct correspondence be- 
tween news presentation and editorial opinion. 


Inevitably the quality congressional investigations 
will reflect the quality Congress. the voters elect men 
high purpose and scrupulous regard for the rights 
others the House and Senate, the inquiries House and 
Senate will show these characteristics. Senator McCarthy’s 
immediate predecessor his seat was Robert LaFollette, 
who conducted notable investigation into the viola- 
tion civil rights citizens. would hard select 
more striking contrast senators, interests con- 
gressional investigations and methods than afforded 
these two successive senators from the same state and the 
same electorate. 


Thus, the press can make major contribution the 
improvement congressional investigations doing its 
part nominate and elect qualified men Congress. 
Had the nation’s press been fully alert and influential 
this activity last year could questioned whether some 
one hundred representatives would be, this written, 
seats the House Un-American Activities Com- 

way summary then let say that judg- 
ment Congress itself only immediately responsible for the 
character and quality congressional investigations. 
any broad sense, the duty the press, guardian 
the public interest and purveyor public opinion, 
see that these official inquiries serve the needs the great 
rank and file citizens. Thus, the newspapers 
guide the voters nominating and electing Congress 
men and women who will make constructive use the 
investigating function. the newspapers hold 
members Congress, once they are elected, staunchly 
this course public service. far that they are not 
doing this, the custodians our free press are defaulting 
major responsibility. When democratic institutions are 
under attack around the world, our newspapers can default 
only their own peril. 
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WHAT SIGNS THREATEN FREE PRESS? 


Marquis Childs Lists Present Dangers and Names the 


Actions Needed 


Marquis Childs 


The time has come when must examine the base 
which all the achievements and the triumphs free press 
inevitably rest. That base the right independent opin- 
ion for newspaper, for editor, and yes, for the individ- 
ual our society who elects stand alone. 

That the heart the concept free press. 
stronger and weaker than that right. And when 
begins go, when the views the lowliest individual are 
suppressed when silenced intimidation, then 
all danger. there one thing should have 
learned the recent past, that freedom cannot 
denied some and preserved for others. Even the most 
powerful newspaper cannot save itself merely acqui- 
escing the power the suppressor. 

The reaction the United States the death 
Presna has been healthy one. The death that news- 
paper was like lightning flash revealing that the sky over 
this hemisphere, too, was darkened the menace free- 
dom that has spread far across Europe and Asia. There 
has come the realization that the bell that tolled for 
Prensa conveyed deep and solemn warning for all us. 
John Donne’s phrase, “Never ask for whom the bell 
tolls, tolls for thee.” Prensa was great and free news- 
paper. Its destruction the hands the dictator, Juan 
Peron, diminishes that much the heritage freedom 
all us. 

But, may say so, there was some the comment 
the extinction this great Argentine newspaper, the 
assumption that this was isolated event; that this was 
the evil consequence the wrong-doing one man; 
unhappy accident world otherwise virtuous. think 
examine honestly the phenomena Prensa, 
shall find that this not fact true. shall find that 
part ominous pattern that goes considerable way 
back into the past and that has now extended this part 
the world which had its origins desire escape the 
tyrannies the past and build new society dedicated 
freedom. 

was August 1914 that Lord Edward Grey made 
that fatefully symbolic remark about the lights going out 


everywhere. Lord Grey was looking out the windows 


receiving the award the University Missouri 
School Journalism for his Washington column, Marquis 
Childs delivered this paper The Threat Free Press. 


Downing Street London slowly darkened under 
the shadow war; that was grow deeper and 
darker even the intervals when the illusion peace 
lulled most mankind. 

who have lived under the all too easy conviction 
coming out the nineteenth century inevitable progress 
extending infinity through free research and free science 
can hardly conceive the extent which the denial these 
freedoms has gone. Russia the tyranny blankets not 
merely genetics and biochemistry but music criticism, music 
itself, literature, philosophy. The totality the human 
spirit has been bound the wheel Soviet Communism 
kind slavery hitherto undreamed of. 

All this has been made painfully 
obvious recent years. What has not been obvious are 
losses suffered our side the Iron Curtain. 
mourned Prensa but wonder remember the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. That too was great and free news- 
paper. It, too, was murdered dictator far more savage 
and ruthless than the bumbling Peron. 


potential threat the freedom the press home 
very real. The threat that confront may not seem 
the same ominous pattern that has now spread 
the Western hemisphere. But what should remember 
that murder the final stage and can see here home 
the hatreds, frustrations, conflicts and confusions that may 
lead murder. 

The threat the freedom our press seems 
fall into three separate departments. First, there the 
insidious and pervasive threat inflation which has al- 
ready cut deeply into the economic base which the 
press rests. not alone the press but all our free insti- 
tutions which may undermined the inflationary trend 
continues unchecked. 

Here again history useful providing dire-warning. 
Germany’s runaway inflation, wiping out the middle class, 
prepared the way for Hitler and the Nazis. great artist, 
Thomas long short story called “Disorder and 
Early Sorrow” has shown only artist can show how 
the very foundations stable existence were shaken 
pieces. 

But the pressure inflation the field politics and 
morals shown with special sharpness connection with 
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the press. The squeeze rapidly rising costs being felt 
particularly what are sometimes called marginal news- 
papers. More often than not, these are the newspapers that 
occasionally express unorthodox unpopular views. They 
are the newspapers which may times support unpopular 
political candidates. They may occasionally oppose power- 
ful vested interests the community the nation. 
too many these marginal newspapers are forced out 
existence, and have seen that happen this country 
recent years for variety reasons, then shall come 
that much closer conformist press; shall come that 
much closer monolithic press resembling some de- 
gree least the monolithic press that loathe totalita- 
rian Russia. The competition ideas free market will 
narrowed that much greater margin. The whole 
sense representation varying and conflicting views, 
which one the responsibilities the press, will have 
been dwarfed. 

There are other ways, course, which inflationary 
pressures work toward narrowing conformism. Survival 
may the cost surrender; surrendering, that is, inde- 
pendence opinion conformity with the fears, the de- 
sires, the prejudices, one minority group another. 

are honest with ourselves, must admit that 
can see such forces work today. There are individual 
newspapers that resist them and not need name 
them here. But there are other instances which the 
pressure has been too great. 

should not forgotten that the method used for 
the final destruction Prensa was the unreasonable 
and arbitrary demand labor union, labor union 
entirely subverted the purposes dictator. Here, too, 
ominous pattern. press that succumbs oli- 
free press. 

not here talking about the virtues particular 
point view, “liberal,” “conservative” whatever. 
talking about variety opinion and its representation 
the free press America. found myself rarely agree- 
ment with the New York Sun which expressed the extreme 
conservative point view. Yet when went under, its 
loss was loss each and all us. was put 
the time, voice the chorus had gone and therefore the 
chorus was thinner and weaker. 


The second form that the threat free press takes 
this country more difficult define and more difficult 
discuss. Broadly may designated the political threat 
compared the economic threat. concrete form, this 
threat has found comparatively little direct expression. Yet 
nevertheless there are signs beneath the surface that its 
potentiality greater than most have realized. 

Certain direct political attacks the freedom the 
press—on newspapers and individuals such way 


show that the attack was reality aimed the concept 
freedom itself—indicate the direction which this 
danger lies. September last year Senator McCarthy 
Wisconsin made speech before Republican club Mil- 
waukee, attacking the Milwaukee Journal. Now politicians 
have long gone after the press, using individual newspapers 
whipping boy, crying lie and persecution. There 
nothing new that. But there was something new 
Senator McCarthy’s attack. asked his listeners and, 
through them, the citizens Milwaukee boycott any 
and all merchants who placed their advertisements the 
Journal. sorry say that his audience cheered that 
invitation. 

Now this has nothing whatsoever with the free 
competition ideas. attack editorial cartoon 
opinion even attack the treatment the news 
newspaper part the normal give and take our 
democratic process. But invitation economic boycott, 
—to suppression, death, destruction—differs only 
degree from the methods employed Dictator Peron and 
the unions controls. One the techniques used against 
Prensa was the boycott directed any economic group 
which would dare continue business with that once 
free newspaper. Senator McCarthy did not succeed. The 
Milwaukee Journal has gone new gains. Nevertheless 
the ominous example there. Because that independent 
newspaper dared oppose him politically and print 
news which did not want printed, this politician set out 
destroy independent newspaper economic boycott. 

the same way this same politician set out destroy 
least two broadcasters economic boycott. proposes 
drive them off the air and remove the forum for their 
point view the same technique. One Drew Pearson, 
the other Martin Agronsky. Using the privileged sanctu- 
ary the Senate floor, Senator McCarthy called the 
American public boycott the advertiser who was then 
sponsoring the Pearson broadcasts. Whatever may think 
the system making news and information dependent 
upon the whims and vagaries the market place, and 
happen think some rather harsh things about that system, 
nevertheless the system. The politician who calls for 
economic boycott demanding the destruction 
point view, perspective, individual expression. 

may think little that point view. But its de- 
struction, enforced boycott rather than the free com- 
petition ideas, means that degree the death freedom. 
And none dares ignore that unless are willing 
abandon degrees our convictions freedom and the 
right free press. 

Perhaps prejudiced from too long residence 
Washington which political hothouse that gets easily 
overheated. But sometimes afraid that Senator Mc- 
Carthy has only given bolder expression what the 
minds many politicians. Above all, this attitude 
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that you are either for against and you are 
against us, then not believe your right survive. 
this does indeed become widespread attitude politi- 
cians this country the free press gravely threatened. 
For directly contrary the right independent 
opinion. 


There another attitude current 
which also unhealthy from the point view free 
and independent press. That the feeling that their views 
are not given fair representation the metropolitan press. 
This, too, ancient complaint. But seems 
have taken new and somewhat more active form. 

Since the election November 1950, have heard 
politicians from several states speak bitterly what they 
call “paper curtain.” Their complaint directed not 
the editorial page but the news columns the newspaper. 
They maintain that they could get expression whatso- 
ever their views, scarcely any expression, into the 
news columns. contrast favored candidates were treated 
with such generosity that their every word and every publi- 
city release found space one form another. One can- 
didate told that had counted twenty-seven references 
his opponent one edition large metropolitan news- 
paper which did not refer him any way even though 
was then actively campaigning for office. 


Now have not investigated these reports. They may 
reflect merely the disgruntlement and rancor petty politi- 
cians. But there any real truth them, then the press 
some instances failing its function giving fair 
representation major political and social groups the 
community. And far fails this function, the 
way opened for political reprisals. 


The politician who has grounds for believing that 
“paper curtain” was pulled down him will think 
terms revenge. any event will scarcely 
eager defender the rights free press. such resent- 
ments grow and are multiplied, the ground prepared 
psychologically for radical action that can undermine the 
relationship between the estates. The fourth estate must 
exist balance with the other three estates, each terms 
its own powers and responsibilities. 

not believe that these are imaginary fears. 
opinion, they the root the relationship freedom 
the one hand and responsibility the other hand; be- 
tween the privileges enjoyed the press and the service 
society which inherent the very nature the 
franchise enjoys. 


This brings what believe the third threat 
the existence free and independent press. might 
called the threat from within. the threat implied 
the irresponsibility section the press. Fortunately, 


this small section the press, although from its vocifer- 
ousness one would sometimes assume that larger than 
actually is. 

This irresponsibility takes many forms. News de- 
liberately falsified, distorted and suppressed. Irresponsible 
emphasis given exaggerated headlines crimes 
violence. effort made give representation vary- 
ing views the community. Under editing that tech- 
nically skillful, and even brilliant, some such newspapers 
present monolithic front not unlike the face that Pravda 
and present the world from their privileged 
sanctuary Moscow. 

Fortunately, have said, such irresponsibility 
limited comparatively few newspapers. But believe 
that their arrogance and their disregard for the 
broader interests community and nation, they great 
harm. They tend feed popular prejudice that news- 
paper control and ownership are beyond the restraints that 
apply ordinary institutions and ordinary citizens. con- 
tributes what one hears from time time about news- 
papers the effect that, “Oh, you can’t believe what you 
see the paper. prints only what wants 
print.” 

are candid must admit that such prejudices 
are not uncommon. That kind prejudice can grow. 
can corrode the position popular esteem the respon- 
sible well the irresponsible press. 


institution wielding great power the American 
press wields can long exist does not accept responsibil- 
ity least somewhat commensurate with its power. 


The American press does have very great power. 
sure that that power used wisely and that not 
dissipated time grave crisis when all our values seem 
crumbling away, opinion necessary for the 
press whole take definite and positive steps for its 
own self-preservation. Let say frankly that, opin- 
ion, does not so, then may see the freedom 
independent press abridged submerged here the 
United States has been abridged and destroyed else- 
where. 


First, believe that some sort group action will 
necessary the press stand the political threats 
and intimidations that seem certain grow. The moment 
that Herman Talmadge Huey Long Joe Mc- 
Carthy sets out destroy independent newspaper, that 
should the signal for collective response from the press 
America. That response should overwhelming and 
forceful not alone the defensive but also the offensive. 
should made perfectly clear the public, not one 
community one state but the nation, that threat 
the freedom all intended. That has long been the 
way the dictator—to single out individuals struck 
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down alone. The example the individual destroyed in- 
timidates others into caution. this way chain reaction 
started that means the death freedom. 

opinion, some form group solidarity will 
necessary protect the independence not alone individ- 
ual newspapers but individual newspapermen and 
women. There must ever present vigilance detect 
the signs creeping paralysis threat and reprisal. The 
press association reporter told the politician that 
will find way link him communism; that will 
report him his superiors; that will “get” his job. 
the news report that goes out across the nation softened 
and modified. And the picture the predatory politician 


not put its proper perspective. That happening to- 


day. not apprehended and resisted the American 
press banded together preserve freedom, 
freedom may lost, not direct assault then at- 
trition. 


Secondly, seems that some sort group action 
necessary meet the economic threat least part 
the press. Sources newsprint are being absorbed and 
monopolized the more powerful economic units. 
independent newspaper suddenly finds that one-third 
one-half its supply has been arbitrarily cut off the 
acquisition the mill that had been source newsprint. 
this process continues unchecked, shall see still 
further reduction the number newspapers and there- 
fore, also, the variety viewpoints given expression. 
Whether any sort group action can help insure 
more equitable distribution the available supply news- 
print, not presume say. But obviously the in- 
equities grow and continue, then the result not merely 
blow individual newspapers, but the institution 
the press well. 


This matter the availability newsprint is, course, 
only one the economic problems which confront all news- 
papers and particularly the less prosperous. The vise 
ever-rising fixed costs working serious harm the press 
today. impossible see where the pressures will stop. 
But surely one could hope for added strength meeting 


these pressures from cooperative action the press itself. 

third field which seems essential for some 
kind group action raises even more difficult and delicate 
problems. For many years have heard discussion 
codes ethics and standards conduct for newspapers 
and newspapermen. From time time these have em- 
bodied the finest ideals both the journalist and teacher 
journalism. But they have remained the realm the 
ideal. Any effort enforce such standards has always 
seemed encroach the fundamental concept freedom 
expression and the right independent opinion. Per- 
haps this must always remain matter for idealistic hope 
rather than for day-to-day practice. Yet long section 
the press conspicuously and flagrantly irresponsible, 
that degree will there grave and obvious weakness 
opening the way reprisals directed against all the press 
the enemies freedom. 


have said little about the direct encroachments gov- 
ernment freedom the press. That not because these 
encroachments are not very real but because the press itself 
seems thoroughly alert this danger. was emphasized 
the recent meetings both the American Society 
Newspaper Editors and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. have chosen speak other dangers 
that constitute least great threat, opinion, not 
just one section the press few newspapers but 
the institution itself. 

ignore the weaknesses that exist today, pretend 
that freedom license, prefer anarchy over reasonable 
self-restraint, invite disaster. 


not presume know whether the press today 
organized carry out begin carry out some the 
steps which seem necessary self-preservation. 
There are great and important organizations newspaper 
publishers and newspaper editors. Perhaps within this 
framework, the requisite responsibility, the vital obligation, 
may vested. But say you most earnestly that merely 
ignore the signs threat and intimidation, decline 
and decay, ignore peril that believe both 
imminent and deadly. 
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TELEVISION NEWS COMES AGE 


Lowell Limpus 


“Do you realize that have just witnessed the third 
big revolutionary break the history news communica- 
tions?” asked friend. 

“You mean putting the Kefauver Investigation tele- 
vision?” countered. 

“Exactly,” replied friend. “You saw what happened. 
you need any further proof that against some- 
thing entirely new this business?” 

thought knew what meant. returned from 
Florida vacation the middle the Senate Crime Investi- 
gation Committee’s New York hearings and been flab- 
bergasted what found. discovered the nation’s 
largest city enthralled television performance never 
before. was almost unbelievable. 

They’re still trying figure out just how many people 
dropped everything camp front the screens for 
entire week more. They packed bar-rooms and res- 
taurants watch Virginia Hill. Surburban housewives 
entertained swarms neighbors who studied Frank Cos- 
tello with bated breath. Big department stores set 
sets for customers who wouldn’t buy anything while former 
Mayor O’Dwyer was the stand. Business suffered notice- 
ably throughout the week. 

You could see the same effect own office. High- 
ranking editors and department heads slipped away from 
their desks whenever possible rub shoulders with secre- 
taries and copyboys they clustered about the occasional 
sets the executives’ rooms and nobody said word about 
absence from duty. Everybody was too tensely concentrated 
the drama flickering across the screen. 

was news the raw—and the telegraph wires brought 
word that similar scenes were taking place clear across 
the country, wherever the networks could pipe the hearings. 
The cables reported that our British cousins were frankly 
puzzled the descriptions what was happening the 
United States. 

Yes, thought knew what friend meant. But 
was interested his declaration that this was the third 
time there had been revolution the history news 
communications and also wanted get his evaluations 
the events had just witnessed. thought the latter 
might worth while because respect for his pro- 
fessional standing and was right. least, his are 
worth passing along colleagues, humble 
opinion. 

You see friend serious student newspapers and 
newspapering, well related subjects. Most you are 


Lowell Limpus the New York Daily News was 
Nieman Fellow 1941. 


familiar with his books, which are used texts many 
schools journalism. Carl Warren, former city 
editor the Detroit Mirror and for many years prominent 
member the staff the New York News. present 
heads the News radio news department and has had 
wide experience with both radio and news reporting. 
also know him crack all-around newspaperman. 

For these reasons sat down and interviewed him, and 
must give him credit for most the ideas contained 
this article. They are ideas, incidentally, which you will 
probably find the next Warren book. 

The three revolutions which believes occurred our 
business took place the late years Civil War, 
memorable December day 1941 and during the middle 
March the present year. The first made the modern 
newspaper, the second established radio news medium 
and the one have just experienced saw news come 
age. The theory behind each well thought out and 
makes sense. try pass them along. 

Prior the Civil War the modern newspaper simply 
didn’t exist. The papers before that time were generally 
flimsy, little sheets devoted propaganda and editorial 
opinion. The advent the newly-perfected telegraph had 
not yet made itself felt far the real transmission 
genuine news was concerned. 

The revolution was brought about public demand 
the North. Great masses people were anxious know 

what was happening the hundreds thousands 
young men who were engaged Southern battle-fields. 
Existing papers expanded their facilities suddenly and tried 
meet that demand fashion which has left its imprint 
upon our profession today. 

For instance, the present custom telling the whole 
story the lead paragraph was born that time—and 
conceived necessity. Telegraph service was too spasmodic 
and uncertain relied upon. frequently broke down 
the middle transmission and too often left the 
most important part story still untold. Editors de- 
manded that reporters pack all the relevant facts into the 
lead, that they wouldn’t left high and dry the latter 
part the message failed come through. 

That explains the difference between earlier stories, 
which attempted describe such battles Bull Run 
Pittsburgh Landing and those filed the later stages 
the war. There were three these major stories, which 
were adequately covered and transmitted, and newspapers 
have never been the same since. The public reaction 
such coverage forced change format. created the 
modern newspaper. 
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Those stories were the battle Gettysburg, the fall 
Richmond and the assassination Abraham Lincoln. The 
first two were built degrees and realization 
approaching crisis. The public had plenty time get 
interested them. knew, for instance, for days before- 
hand, that two great armies were awkwardly fumbling 
their way toward the meeting which finally occurred near 
the little Pennsylvania village. realized the importance 
the approaching battle. was literally wild for news. And 
similar situation prevailed Grant’s victorious forces 
pushed their way nearer the Confederate capital. 

The two stories proved the virtue the newly developed 
system coverage, transmission and presentation. That 
system was given radical test soon afterward when the 
unexpected assassination the president produced the 
third great news story the period. People wanted de- 
tails. They got them from the newspapers. The system 
had been established and tested and thereafter the papers 
held unique place the American scheme things. 

wasn’t challenged until the middle the first half 
the present century when radio came the scene—but 
the new medium didn’t prove real competitor until De- 
cember 1941. Then won its spurs. 


was sheer coincidence which gave radio its chance. 
The news the Japanese assault Pearl Harbor came 
through Sunday afternoon, when the newspapers 
weren’t prepared handle adequately. They didn’t have 
the staffs available short notice produce the extras 
which could have sold like hot-cakes they had been 
the streets. Most remember what happened. 


The country got its news radio. The entire popula- 
tion camped over its radio sets and passed the news along 
word mouth. The newspapers couldn’t compete with 
that kind speed. They didn’t catch with the radio 
that day and they’ve never caught with since. That 
fact unpleasant but might well admit it. can 
longer compete with the wireless news flashes. 

essence, has eliminated the scoop, the beat and the 
extras, once knew them. can longer surprise 
our readers with the startling news breaks. They heard 
the radio almost soon clicked across our busy 
tickers. All can hope supplement the radio 
bulletin with the details couldn’t handle for lack time. 
Yet still possess one big advantage over it, addition 
the possibility elaboration. can still give our readers 
pictures. 

was that advantage which lost when the third big 
news break developed New York. flashed living 
pictures its viewers, along with all the details the radio 
couldn’t handle. covered news story completely for the 
first time semi-national scale. There had been indica- 
tions that such break was coming; two them fact. 


The first occurred when California station gave its 
viewers complete coverage the attempt rescue little 
Kathy Fiscus—the child that was trapped abandoned 
well. The second took place when Chicago station rigged 
cameras which gave the complete story big fire 
Wacker Drive few month ago. But both these achieve- 
ments were strictly local. They didn’t get the networks 
while they were happening. They didn’t begin approach 
national coverage. 

Senator Kefauver and his colleagues got national cover- 
age—or almost so. presented the story more completely 
than did the radio and immeasurely faster than the papers 
could hope do. ‘Thus history was made. 

Does this mean that old-timers had better prepare 
trade our typewriters for portable cameras and 
start learning totally new kind news coverage? the 
handwriting visible the wall the City Room? the 
newspaper, we’ve known it, doomed? Are we, frankly, 
obsolete? 

don’t think so. 


Analysis indicates that have acquired new com- 
petitor, but should not forget that enters the scene 
the cultural, rather than the mechanical level. And the 
same analysis should show that, although mechanical in- 
novations generally doom their predecessors, the same rule 
does not apply cultural improvements. That certainly 
was the case with radio. should apply television, be- 
cause still have something offer, which neither 
medium can match—and seems rule that civiliza- 
tion merely adds new layers cultural improvements upon 
the old. 

The automobile doomed the horse and buggy, because 
was mechanical improvement. It, incidentally, also wiped 
out the livery-stable, the harness store, the blacksmith shop 
and whole list other accompaniments our boyhood. 
The radio didn’t doom the telegraph, however, any more 
than eliminated Shakespeare, because its application was 
the field cultural improvement. Similarly television 
isn’t any more apt wipe out the newspaper than 
eliminate the theatre the metropolitan opera. Both im- 
provements contribute the cultural total civilization. 

still have something offer, which neither our 
competitors can match. That something includes perman- 
ence (or retainability,) plus convenience and transportabil- 
ity. (You still can’t clip out the best picture and paste 
your scrap book, nor can you mail modestly home 
mother prove that you sat the dais right behind 
the governor.) 

The newspaper will continue organize the news and 
make available compact form, which neither the radio 
nor can do. Many people who watched the crime hear- 
ings explained later that they caught the tense drama but 
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they didn’t understand the full import some the most 
startling revelations until the papers explained them 
detail later. Furthermore you can’t settle argument 
turning back your screen see just what Virginia 
Hill said. Your newspaper settles for you. 

There’s also the little matter mobility, although here, 
admit, our advantage may transitory nature. But, 
least with its present equipment, neither radio nor 
can hope get anything like the speed and accuracy the 
foot-free reporter. His radio opposite number tied down 
trailing cable while the newsman bound 
mess equipment, which makes him about mobile 
whale land. 

Granted they can both swell job inauguration, 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade, the Army-Navy Game 
Kefauver hearing. Granted they can beat the pants off 
such aspects news coverage speed transmission, 
number pictures etc. But those are pre-scheduled news 
events, for which our rivals have plenty time get set. 
frequently different with the news that breaks unex- 
pectedly, when time lacking which transport and 
install their needful balky equipment. 

The chances are that the most alert crew the busi- 
ness can’t adequately cover nearby fire skyscraper 
district, unless shot with luck. must find power trans- 
mission lines which can cut and needs flock 
engineers with slide rules figure out which buildings are 
going interfere with transmission from the mobile truck 
hurried the scene back its base. 

They may improve their equipment the future until 
they can give race for the fast-breaking unexpected 


news—but they can’t today, and doesn’t look 
they can for years come. And until that day comes, 
certainly still business, covering stories that nobody 
else can reach time. 


How, then, shall regard this newly matured com- 
petitor ours? 

Well, first all, can reconcile ourselves that 
going share the field with him and might well 
begin cooperating once. would short-sighted 
fail was for some papers refuse print 
radio schedules the early days. 

should also adjust ourselves rapidly and accurately 
the manner which the entrance this new medium 
full scale basis going affect lot things which 
have regarded routine heretofore. Political writers, for 
instance, had better wake pronto the fact that can 
make number new political careers and blast number 
old ones. The mellow-voiced Roosevelt cashed 
radio his squeaky-toned cousin probably never could have 
done. The stately-appearing Harding could have capitalized 
fashion that probably would have blotted out 
the less impressive looking Coolidge. These things are going 
matter American politics from here out great 
deal more than they ever did the past. 

short, television has come age news medium, 
and would well for all recognize the fact. 
lot attended that important birthday party, whether 
not recognized such. And may the first 
congratulate the first news reporter who admitted 
into the Nieman fraternity? welcoming him soon. 


THE HALF-HOUR FORMAT FOR NEWS 


Marvin Alisky 


his article “How Much News Television” (Nie- 
man Reports, April, 1951), Alan Pritchard ventures the 
opinion that using still pictures with accompanying com- 
mentary narration the newscaster simply radio 
newscast with still picture gimmick thrown in. for 
newscaster simply reporting front the cameras, that 
would little more than radio too. Pritchard points out 
that turning newsreels not the solution for television 
news either, because the factor timeliness. 

Thus far can agree with him. However, his article 
implies that the limitations each type television news- 
cast thereby limits formats thus far tried. this point 
disagree. news editor KEYL-TV San Antonio, 
found format that capitalized the vividness news- 
reels and the timeliness still pictures and live commen- 
tary. 

After spending 1950 successfully employing combina- 


tion still pictures, newsreels, and live commentary 
myself front the cameras each nightly newscast for 
have different view from that Mr. Prit- 
chard, who the copy desk newspaper. His surveys 
and studies appear adequate, but himself has not tried 
weave together the three segments under discussion into 
one unified broacast. 

Judging from the response audiences, television and 
advertising officials, and college professors interested 
experiment with the half-hour television newscast format, 
such weaving together segments can done success- 
fully. Since have left KEYL-TV pursue doctoral work 
news editor has allowed the half-hour newscast originated 
drift into segmentation. With enlightened editorship, 
this segmentation need not result. 

Early attempts combine three segments—still pic- 
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tures, newsreels, and live commentary the 
before the cameras—into one unified newscast failed. Even 
when the thread unity was well-written and well-edited 
narration, such attempts failed. Television 
began suspect that all three segments could not 
brought together the time fifteen minutes. 

After experimenting with the half-hour format, feel 
that can the mainstay television the same manner 
that the 15-minute segment for radio. 

Since the 15-minute newscast the mainstay radio 
journalism, was natural when radio’s offspring, television, 
first established itself fulltime communications medium, 
that the 15-minute time period for news should also appear 
television. 

Similarly, the 5-minute radio newscast has 
counterpart video many fold. But the mere transfer 
the radio news format has not achieved television what 
has radio, primarily because television turned the 
newsreel the logical means playing the medium’s 
natural asset, vividness. 

Any average news-seeker would prefer watch and 
hear General MacArthur, President Truman, Senator 
Kefauver speak their own voices with their own gestures 
emphasizing words than merely read listen what 
they said. least such assumption justified from 
many professional surveys. 

Adequate coverage the international, the national, the 
state, and the local news demands least 15-minute news- 
reel. round out the report with weather forecast, 
sports headlines, and live portion that emphasizes the 
foundation all news, timeliness, the half-hour format 
was tried KEYL-TV. 

Since the most frequent praise television news that 
its newsreels have vividness and the most frequent criticism 
its lack timeliness, decided work out program 
having timeliness without sacrificing vividness. would 
try tell today’s news today without doing away with the 
newsreels that actually had people the headlines talking 
the audience and looking right them. Radio reporting 
simply tells about events. Television news, under favorable 
conditions, can show the actual happenings instead “tell- 
ing about them.” Like number other stations the 
western part the United States, San Antonio not yet 
connected the outlets the East Coast coaxial 
cable. And KEYL’s budget does not allow for the daily 
production local newsreel. Therefore, all newsreel 
shots—national, state-wide, and occasional local scenes—are 
delayed least one day, often two more days. 

decided buy special Texas newsreel from 
WBAP-TV Forth Worth, video outlet the Star-Tele- 
gram. This Fort Worth television station has the extensive 
facilities required produce daily Texas newsreel, but 
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coverage limited Forth Worth, Dallas, and the cities 
North Texas within easy range. Occasionally were able 
have local newsreel scenes San Antonio news stories, 
but there was one day’s delay having such film sent off 
developed. 

World news was received from the INS Telenews news- 
reel. addition, various military installations the South- 
west agreed provide the newsroom with stock newsreel 
shots. Other clips, such President Truman speaking, 
close-ups Dean Acheson, General Bradley, and others, 
have been added the film library from time time. The 
latest quote from one these famous personalities can 
read the newscaster while the stock shots the person 
question are picturing him typical speaking scene. 
Such newsreel clips from station’s library tend make 
the latest speeches right off the news machines more alive. 

Taking stock the material available, the program di- 
rector and myself worked out format requiring thirty 
minutes. The newscaster opens the telecast with live re- 
port front the cameras, then comes pro- 
jection still pictures (Acme and local) illustrating the 
day’s events, then sports interviewer. Next comes the 
weather report, utilizing both the commentary the news- 
caster front the camera plus shots daily Acme 
weather map and large thermometer stage props show 
graphically what the newscaster reporting verbally. Fin- 
ally, Texas and world newsreel shots complete the format. 

Commercials are interspersed between segments through- 
out. Often stock shots that portray the type incident 
making the biggest daily headlines the person making 
those headlines taken from the newsreel library lead off 
the newscast, synchronized the reporting verbally the 
newscaster. 

Two cameras are used the still pictures that the 
newscaster’s image appears the left-hand corner the 
screen, superimposed the news picture. His lips and 
movements while narrating give illusion action 
the still picture. 

Putting live commentary, still pictures, newsreels, sports 
interviews, and weather reports into unified newscasts re- 
quires, course, pronounced thread unity the nar- 
ration the newscaster. Verbal transitions, along with 
fewer pictorial transitions, can keep the half-hour television 
newscast from becoming segmentized. For the segments 
are not tied together closely, the half-hour format can 
become uninteresting unclear even avid news seekers. 


Marvin Alisky has been news editor and news commen- 
tator San Antonio and Houston, now doing graduate 
work the University Texas. His article describes his 
experimenting with half-hour newscast combined pic- 
tures, newsreels and live commentary. 
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THE PRESS VS. THE GENERAL 


The Story the Ft. Worth Press’ Successful Fight 
Against Censorship News from 8th Air Force Base 


Delbert Willis 


Censorship malignant disease. 


must operated early will spread like 
cancer and poison the entire system. 

turned press-freedom surgeons Fort Worth and 
cut out new Air Force censorship policy before could 
spread other military installations. 

eliminated, think, attempt establish new 
principle for military press censorship based the thesis 
that military commander could kill any news story that 
was bad for the morale his troops. 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Anderson, commander 8th Air 
Force nearby Carswell Air Base, tried tell how 
play story that affected his command. 

tried set system regulate the news flow 
from civilian survivors crash victims. wanted 
station Air Force officers the next-of-kin homes 
serve buffer between the press and the survivors. And 
all this off the air base, outside the military domain the 
general. 

When refused play ball with the general, 
figuratively took his bat and went home. refused 
see Press reporters, banned the entire staff from his base, 
and ordered his public information officers give terse 
“no comment” every question asked. 

The general took licking. was forced pull his 
wings and lift his Brass Curtain news censorship and 
discriminatory restrictions against the Press. 

Press Editor Walter Humphrey took his case the 
people. With Page stories and editorials, the Press 
splashed its version the news blackout. wanted 
print the Carswell version the controversy, especially 
since was such ticklish situation and didn’t want 
leave ourselves open the charge that gave only 
one side the news lock out picture. 

But General Anderson, first, rebuffed our efforts 
give the Carswell point view. Not only did the general 
refuse see our reporters, but wouldn’t permit his 
PIO officers tell what the trouble was all about. 

was “no comment.” Period. That’s all there was it. 
See somebody else you want find out. See Washington. 

Even wholesale killers are allowed see the indictments 


Delbert Willis, State editor the Fort Worth Press, 
was Nieman Fellow 1949, received Headliner Award 
last month. 


against them. The Press had piece together United Press 
stories and dispatches from its Washington correspondent, 
Marshall McNeil, learn what the general was mad about. 

Here are the charges, best could interpret. 

The Press was “sensational” its coverage B-36 
crash which claimed the lives airmen who called Fort 
Worth their temporary home. 

Press reporters invaded the privacy the homes 
next kin geting human interest stories the day after 
the crash Albuquerque, N.M. 

One family “almost had call police” get rid 
reporter. 

Last November, following another B-36 crash, the 
Press erroneously quoted pilot saying: “This flight was 
jinxed from the start.” 

The Press was bad for the morale the 8th Air Force. 

The Press emphatically denies all five charges. But 
even they were true, does give the general the right 
punish the paper cutting off its news sources? Does 
give him the right say, effect: You boys better less 
“sensational” your coverage B-36 crashes won’t 


let you have any more news out base? Does give 


him the right tell how should interview civilians 
OUTSIDE the military base? 

Here’s how the Press answered the five charges: 

the general meant “sensational” like New York 
tabloid covering sex murder, Editor Humphrey pleaded 
not guilty. meant “sensational” the sense that the 
story was splashed Page because was big news, 
are forced admit that interpret home town fatal- 
ities one crash pretty sensational news. 

Press reporters were asked make detailed memor- 
anda their contacts with the next kin. They reported 
they used the utmost tact and good taste approaching the 
widows the airmen. most instances, the next kin 
wanted talk about their lost men. those cases where 
they preferred not talk, the reporter made polite exit 
and didn’t press for interview. This has always been 
the policy the paper pursuing human interest story 
developing from tragedy. not peculiar airplane 
crash. 

Five days after the news ban, when General Ander- 
son finally consented interview, was asked give 
the name the family which “almost had call police.” 
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The general replied this question: actually don’t think 
happened.” 

Editor Jack Proctor, the Cleburne Times-Review, 
voluntarily wrote the general saying that too had heard 
the pilot make the “jinx” statement shortly after the No- 
vember crash near Cleburne. The general had comment. 

The Press contends that suppression bad news 
actually worse the morale troops than publication 
bad news. Ask any how his morale faltered when 
learned that commander failed give true picture 
hellish military situation. The general needs some lessons 
the psychology Americans. 

When the Press appealed Washington, Clayton 
Fritchey, director public information for the Department 
Defense, said: 

“We will have the ban lifted, course.” 

the day that the Press published this quote, General 
Anderson, his own volition they said, partially lifted his 
Brass Curtain. That was the sixth day the news 
blackout. 

But the general made reservation. announced 
new press policy would instituted following any future 
airplane crash. “Personal affairs would sent 
the homes the next kin and they would serve 
buffers between the survivors and the press. 

The Dallas News tried get better interpretation 
this new policy. What would the “personal affairs officers” 
do? Would censorship lower level instead 
the top? 

Capt. Robert Anderson, the general’s information officer, 
said the “personal affairs officers” would have control 
over what the families told newsmen. They would just 
stand around and listen. They would not coach families 
what what not say, said. 

General Anderson, however, admitted that family 
would less likely talk reporter representative 
the general was standing by. other words, the policy 
would tend stifle civilian news source off the military 
base. 

The Press protested this policy. 

Washington agreed with the Press. There was long- 
distance call from the Pentagon General Anderson. Gen- 
eral Anderson rescinded his order send officers the 
homes crash survivors. 

While the Press-Carswell controversy made headlines 
from coast coast, made national news magazine and 
got page Editor Publisher, got the soft pedal treat- 
ment the opposition Fort Worth paper, the Star-Tele- 
gram. 

the day the Press revealed the news lock out, 
Telegram reporter called Editor Humphrey for statement. 
Mr. Humphrey gave the reporter statement and all the 
information that the Press had the news blackout. The 


Telegram carried story that day, nor the next, nor the 
next. 

The Telegram did carry story, however, when General 
Anderson lifted the ban and gave statement the Tele- 
gram his reasons for imposing it. When James Pope, 
managing editor the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
chairman the fredom information committee, Ameri- 
can Society Newspaper Editors, asked the general for 
explanation, the Star-Telegram saw story it. But 
the Telegram did print full General Anderson’s detailed 
reply Mr. Editor Humphrey was never quoted 
the Star-Telegram, which, although has interviewed next 
kin following airplane crashes, was not included the 
news ban. 

Brig. Gen. Sory Smith, director public relations for 
the Air Force, made flying trip Fort Worth 
see both Gen. Anderson and Mr. Humphrey. The gates 
Carswell again were opened Press reporters. All re- 
strictions were removed. Peace reigned again. 

But the memory what military commander can and 
did under the guise military censorship carved deep 
impression the minds many newspapermen. 

Commented the Paso Herald-Post editorially: 

(the general) presumes edit the newspaper. 
sounds like man with bad attack ‘gener- 
alitis,’ occupational disease that affects some people who 
have more stars than they can digest. 

“The general’s branding the article ‘sensational’ 
proof that isn’t capable doing what attempted 
do—edit newspaper.” 

Said the Dallas News: 

“Maj. Gen. Samuel Anderson got himself off the 
wrong foot closing his area the press the other day. 
General Anderson considered ill taste Fort Worth news- 
paper treatment one the grimmest Carswell Field 
tragedies. 

“Clearly long public security was not involved, the 
method treatment was the newspaper concerned.” 

And the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

“The general has forgotten that the public not only 
paid for that airplane, but also that members the public 
are survivors the men who died it, and such had 
the right know details the accident. 

“This military censorship news its most sinister 
form. The commander satisfies only his own vanity while 
outrages basic principle. The situation does not call 
for high-handed, autocratic methods.” 

Commented Editor &Publisher editorially: 

“One Air Force general Texas arbitrarily barred one 
newspaper’s reporters from the base because didn’t like 
the way the newspaper handled human interest stories 
the families air crash victims. 

“What business his the Air Force what 
the relationships civilians are with the press?” 
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THOSE HOMEMADE IRON CURTAINS 


The Biggest Uncovered Story Our Times 


Oxie Reichler 


borrow title from James Pope, editor the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, who chairman the com- 
mittee freedom information for the American Society 
Newspaper Editors. 

told the ASNE last month: “We are beginning 
suspect that the biggest uncovered story our time the 
insidious seizure news perogatives public officials.” 

must always keep remembering that are mer- 
chants the marketplace facts and ideas. compla- 
cency about the day-to-day erection news barriers, 
merchants find our stocks merchandise changing char- 
acter. Instead fresh, brand new merchandise—which 
have boasted proudly—we are accepting more and more 
second-hand stuff, particularly including handouts. The 
barriers allow set already have changed our 
business. hope don’t suddenly wake find 
longer the biggest retailer town—and have slipped 
into the junk business. 

simply have concentrate the the public 
know about the public business. perform our function 
informing the people about the conduct their govern- 
ment, must enjoy our freedom fully. must have 
the right get the news, print without prior restraint, 
and without unreasonable punishment for alleged wrongful 
publication. must have the right comment it. 
And must have the right distribute the information 
after printed. 

Since our main purpose obtain information and pass 
along readers, the right get the news great im- 
portance. The struggle get the news not new. The 
right report was the root the troubles that beset John 
Peter Zenger and his wife Anna, not far from Yonkers, 
nearly half century before the Revolutionary War. For 
generations there was battle take government from be- 
hind locked doors. 

late 1810 was crime publish the proceedings 
the British Parliament. It’s only about 100 years ago 
that the right cover the House Commons has not been 
challenged. Our Congress opened its doors reporters 
the 1790’s. Now most City Councils hold open sessions, 
although still too many much the public business 
executive sessions from which the press barred. 


This article the editor the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald 
Statesman from address the Spring Conference 
Gannett newspaper editors and publishers Rochester, 


There are lot plain and fancy laws keep the 
faucet news flowing fully—and many these pious stat- 
utes are grossly disregarded. any rate, Florida has 
simple and comprehensive—and brief—law which might 
well generally adopted. says: “All state, county and 
municipal records shall all times open for personal 
inspection any citizen Florida, and those charge 
such records shall not refuse this privilege any citizen.” 


But far too many government offices—from the na- 
tional capitol down throught state, county, city and village 
posts and the least-important desk, are met with efforts 
abridge the freedom get all the news. Too much pub- 
lic business kept secret. Too many public meetings are 
held behind locked doors. There nothing this situ- 
ation, however, which aggressive reporting cannot cure. 

Our reporters—and editors too—have reappraise 
our own doings. For example, must realize what 
Frankenstein have created the “off-the-record” device. 
has grown from fill-in background material some 
story released soon, curtain behind which re- 
sponsible officials find convenient hide. many re- 
spects, more serious than the closed-door form censor- 
ship. This so, because both the editor and the reporter 
become ACCESSORIES the suppression. 


should learn alert, ready into action, when 
are confronted with the words “off-the-record,” “execu- 
tive session,” “confidential records,” Publish” 
similar repressive phrases. remember how the editor 
Colorado weekly once told had been forbidden—on 
penalty losing legal advertising—to print any detail 
how members the local council voted individually. All 
could was publish the vote itself, without any refer- 
ence individual positions. 

may well expect hear more frequently such 
comment attributed Premier MacKenzie King 
Canada, who told reporters: not only not wish 
quoted, but not wish quoted not wishing 
quoted.” 


shall best served keep mind one lone and 
too-often-forgotten person. man with nickel clutched 
his fingers. buying the paper. plans read 
despite many distractions, including TV. When 
the reporter the editor—because his need that 
being serviced. 
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What news barrier? Here current example: 
Clerks draft boards all over the state New York today 
have their desks directive from State Selective Serv- 
ice. instructs them stop giving newspapers the ad- 
dress selectee. Nothing but the name given. 
most cases suppression like this, the purpose 
hide material that might embarrass officials reflect dis- 
credit them. This one reflects discredit only the inno- 
cent selectees. 

State Selective Service merely says that complying 
with the law, technically and meticulously. The law says 
confidential material obtained from selectees kept 
confidential. one those curious reasonings which 
those government seem hold the patent, selectee’s 
home address thus ruled “confidential.” the 
world reality, man’s name usually coupled with his 
address for complete and accurate identification. This 
particularly true larger community, where may have 
dozen more John Smiths and George Kellys, and 
where populous county like Westchester may have 
many one hundred persons the same name. Only the 
address differentiates them. 

the dream world government, however, these ob- 
vious standards are such thing. The Selective Service 
Law suddenly read someone who decides that man’s 
address military secret. order goes out all boards 
stop telling the people which John Smith entering the 
armed services. Does the name without the address puzzle 
confuse thousands citizens? Let ’em confounded. 
World War and the Korean War—up now— 
the names have had addresses attached. Suddenly there 
what looks like instruction whim. 

suggest that many most selectees are ashamed— 
embarrassed—by publication where they live start- 
ling piece impudence. This curious piece suppression, 
moreover, affects the selectee only the instant his in- 
duction. certainly does not apply before goes in, and 
surely does not apply all once the service 
which assigned. Once inducted, every story issued 
about him will have BOTH his name and adress, and per- 
haps also his rank and relatives. But what does this strange 
suppression mean? Can the forerunner similar 
edict from Washington, the effect that can’t get 
addresses casualties, either? the time coming when 
names will suppressed, too, military 
all get will the number the dog tag? 

any discussion like this must take cognizance 
the leadership and the field work provided various levels 
the widening fight for freedom information. ASNE 
there have been such persons Russell Wiggins the 
Washington Post, Basil Walters the Chicago Daily 
News and now James Pope Louisville Courier- 
Journal, current chairman. And there Dr. Harold 


Florida has simple and comprehensive 
—and brief—law which might well gen- 
erally adopted. says: state, county 
and municipal records shall all times 
open for personal inspection any citizen 
Florida, and those charge such 
ords shall not refuse this privilege any 


Cross, libel lawyer, who doing professional study the 
subject for ASNE his farm Skowhegan, Maine. 


The whole question atomic energy secrecy now 
being examined. ASNE subcommittee came with 
finding that the press not much interested printing 
purely scientific aspects. But the press guilty inade- 
quate reporting many aspects not behind official curtain 
secrecy, says the committee. 

have sense awe “almost amounting super- 
stition” regarding the phenomenon nuclear fission. 
have been “bamboozled the atom.” 


New York City, access restricted. 
(N.Y. Daily News case). New Rochelle, N.Y., the shut- 
down death notices. All over N.Y. State, birth notices 
are made confidential records unless the release signed 
parent. 

Covington, Va., building permits were locked up— 
and had pried open court check cheap con- 
struction.” Wisconsin, papers have been fighting the 
state’s rape-name statute, called unreasonable view 
publication out-of-state papers. (Girl’s name omitted 
blank spaces six places story.) 

Fort Worth, Texas, just few days ago, the Scripps- 
Howard Press was barred—a real lockout—from the 8th Air 
Force base, but won most vigorous fight. explained: 
“Censorship like Texas prairie fire. You can put out 
when first starts, but maybe not when spreads.” The 
fire began May and was reported “out” ten days later. 


Something quite like that happened last year when 
crashed the Rome (N.Y.) Air Base. West- 
chester ran into some that same problem our County 
Airport. There are many such cases. 


When military plane was wrecked Ohio not long 
ago, army officials tried convert civilian areas military 
territory, prevent newsmen from doing their job. Says 
the ASNE committee: “We know statute for the 
declaration martial law the military. The truth that 
every photographer and reporter has right make pic- 
tures airplane crash and report it, far 
military authority concerned. This right can denied 
him only civil police power, used for some legal reason.” 
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Newspapermen remember the Newburgh fight print 
gambling news—even you have jail martyr 
for it—and all probably remember the tussle last year there 
with the State Housing Division Albany, which was 
ready answer questions provided “you print 
Scranton they were fighting closed hearings vital cases 
Federal Court. 

Here New York State battered down effectively 
bill which was the Legislature, seeking make state 
motor vehicle accident reports inaccessible the press. (We 
were lucky, because states have adopted such law 
already.) 

New York are still fighting for newspaper con- 
fidence bill—on the widely accepted theory that the lack 
such law acts news barrier giving readers all the 
information. 

New York are still fighting get the steno- 
graphers the State Legislature typewrite least one 
copy their shorthand notes, that there will least 
one official record what they are paid handsomely do. 

the NYSNE (and now also the ASNE) are 
fighting pry open records the Alcohol Tax Bureau, 
which now punishes taverns utter secrecy. fight- 
ing for better—and more sensible—dealings about casualty 
lists. 

Arizona the land commissioner was investigated, the 
Attorney General made report. The Governor read and 
fired the commissioner. But wouldn’t let anyone see the 
report. The editor the Arizona Daily Star, William 
Matthews, appealing the courts. 

Connecticut, the Torrington School Board repeatedly 
denied its minutes reporter. court was refused 
access citizen, but given access newspaperman. 
(That should encourage court action.) 

Providence the Journal-Bulletin has been fighting for 
three years pry open tax abatement records. 

Norwich, Conn., police chief barred police records 
about hospital board member the paper. court action 
was begun the editor, soon two board members quit— 
the chief opened the record. 

Louisville, the U.S. Board Parole refused tell 
who endorsed parole plea for 
oner. hot demand got the names. The Defense Depart- 
ment has shut down manufacturing orders—and has 
been urging blackout such news. happy say 
that Yonkers are hurdling this one, for the present. 

Too much news being smothered such casual regu- 
lations from bureaucrats. There the matter secrecy 
welfare rolls—relief rolls. Some states are respecting their 
secrecy laws—Indiana, for example. Georgia, Tennessee, 
Illinois and many others are considering doing so. 

Over billion cash grants blind and dependent are 
protected from any outside investigation for fraud. Some 
newspapers are fighting for access (Tampa, Chicago and 


others). doubly dangerous—on the monkey-see, mon- 
key-do theory, which agencies like copy one another’s 
procedures. Same thing applies $1.3 billion year un- 
employment insurance payments. 

Senator Kefauver’s writings for the Saturday Evening 
Post, articles which were printed before his report was 
made public, properly stirred wide protest from the press. 
These protests were valid regardless Mr. 
“explanations.” 

Anthony Leviero’s scoop the New York Times with 
the first details the Wake Island talks between President 
Truman and General MacArthur were also this category. 
The public has right know what its government does. 
Giving only one newspaperman access time when 
public interest matter acute form dangerous 
restriction, not mention obvious unfairness. 

[See Leviero’s own account his beat this issue—Ed.] 

When good news story withheld from the press for 
longer than necessary, disservice done the press and 
its readers. The Wake Island story the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur meeting striking example. 

The New York Telephone Company’s higher rate appli- 
cation was another. Such incidents deserve sharply 
dealt with promptly and fully every level. must fight 
executive sessions and executive hearings, because locks 
out not only from the facts, but also from having access 
equally vital information surrounding those facts: For 
example, the demeanor and the comments officials. The 
attitude witnesses. 

Dehydrated and fragmentary information—delayed and 
probably colorless—can confusing the reader and pos- 
sibly mislead him entirely. 

The Washington Post currently putting good 
fight for open meetings the District Columbia Board 
Commissioners. It’s interesting look into the minds 
some press representatives such matter. The Wash- 
ington Daily News was represented its district reporter, 
who said spoke for the managing editor. The ME. 
“satisfied with his district coverage,” proudly announced 
the reporter. Then went on: don’t find any doors 
closed against me. don’t want attend the meetings.” 

can take heart the way Governor Dewey did 
turnabout with regard the original Civil Defense Bill 
before the New York State Legislature. had provided 
for seizure all “communications facilities” the event 
anticipated actual enemy attack. appeared 
authorize the seizure newspapers time crisis. The 
changes specifically stated that newspapers are not included 
the term “communications.” The newspapers got that 
change made. 

awakening evident associations editors and 
publishers—at the state and national levels—but succeed, 
the home town newspaper level. 
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Add Hazardous Occupations: Librarian Oklahoma 


Report the Oklahoma Library Association 
Intellectual Freedom the discharge Ruth Brown, public libra- 
rian Oklahoma. 


The scope the Committee brief was examine 
and report censorship the Bartlesville Public Library 
and upon other aspects this case. 

The Committee’s method operation was varied. In- 
terviews were held with individuals conversant with the 
details; newspaper accounts were considered; one member 
the Committee made trip Bartlesville; and the prob- 
lem was discussed length with number librarians. 
The Committee made extensive efforts get all informa- 
tion available and confined itself one source carry- 
ing its work. must also state that this entire situa- 
tion Bartlesville befogged with emotions and de- 
fensive attitudes (undoubtedly well meaning and sincere) 
that difficult get clear view. have taken sufh- 
cient time and pains lessen this disadvantage. 

self-named and self-constituted Citizens’ Committee 
Bartlesville appears have instigated the difficulty. 
first objected limited interracial program carried 
the local Y.W.C.A. The group met with success 
that encounter because the Y.W.C.A. Board Directors 
and almost all the membership staunchly supported the 
program means creating amicable and just race 
relationships based mutual understanding and respect. 

The next effort the Citizens’ Committee was directed 
toward the Public Library. Miss Ruth Brown, Librarian for 
over thiry years, was accused keeping subversive litera- 
ture the Library. 

Here necessary digress order mention 
that Miss Brown advocates fair treatment for Negroes 
and chance for them have even opportunity 
advance their own merits. The thought naturally oc- 
curs that this was perhaps the Citizens’ Committee’s actual 
reason for the attack the Public Library, but after 
the Y.W.C.A. episode adopted the device claiming 
that the Library contained subversive writings. This shift 
emphasis interest the case. Reference this 
phase Miss Brown’s pursuits may found the Bartles- 
ville Record for September 17, 1950, and the Tulsa 
Tribune for September 16, 1950. According the latter 
account the Mayor stated this activity Miss Brown 
only casual the matter the Library’s contents. 

The Citizens’ Committee appeared the Bartlesville 
Board Commissioners meeting February 16, 1950, 
and made its complaint (the Tulsa Tribune, September 
16, 1950) and the Board Commissioners referred the 
complaint the Library Board. February 23, 1950, 
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the Board Commissioners directed the Library Board 
investigate the matter and also requested the Citizens’ 
Committee make examination the Library (Bartles- 
ville Examiner-Enterprise, March 1950). The Citizens’ 
Committee had named The Nation, The New Republic 
and Soviet Russia Today subversive magazines and 
objected their inclusion the Library’s periodical col- 
lection. 1950 The Nation was eighty-five years old 
and The New Republic was thirty-six years old. Both are 
old line liberal periodicals and have interesting and 
provocative point view, and are worth examining, 
whether the reader agrees with them not. Both have 
admitted errors. But both have also been right many times. 
understand that The Nation and The New Republic 
are now both available, but only call. They are not 
the open periodical shelves. Soviet Russia Today frankly 
means discovering exactly what the Soviet line 
thought and their own words. Quite often the fal- 
lacies and misstatements prints are obviously error 
ludicrous. 

The Library Board met special session March 
1950, with the Citizens’ Committee and discussed the 
Library’s acquisition program with the Committee mem- 
bers. Each group made report the Board Com- 
missioners its meeting March 1950 (Bartlesville 
Examiner-Enterprise, March 1950). 

The March 1950 meeting the Board Commis- 
sioners was reported near riot. The Library Board 
appears have had little opportunity, perhaps none, 
state its views position. The Library Board 
supporters were the targets for abuse and name callings. 
The Mayor and Vice-Mayor (the present Mayor) both 
made speeches. The Mayor adjourned the meeting sud- 
denly. (Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, March 1950). 
The Board Commissioners ordered the Library Board 
the March 1950 meeting make full report the 
Library. 

May both the Library Board and the Citizens’ 
Committee filed reports. These reports are carried full 
the Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise May 28, 1950. 
There were sharp differences the reports. The Library 
Board took the position that public library should present 
full information the issues today and should serve 
the whole community. Here the fifth paragraph its 


report. 
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“It should clearly understood that the Board’s 
determination that any publication suitable for 
inclusion the City Library does not imply approval 
advocacy the views expressed the book 
periodical question, either the Board, its 
individual members. The Board believes that pol- 
icy selection which would confine the Library’s 
contents material consonant with the opinions 
the Board any its members, any other 
citizen group citizens the community, would 
subversive the basic principles which differenti- 
ate the constitutional government the United 
States from the governments authoritarian states.” 

The Citizens’ Committee report expressed view con- 
trary this belief. This stated the third paragraph 
from the end its report. 

“These citizens are the opinion that the pres- 
entation contrasting points view contro- 
versial subjects does not require the surrender our 
libraries fifth column invasion. The freedom 
the press has never been interpreted tolerate the 
printing counterfeit money. Counterfeit literature, 
designed defame and destroy the heritage 
American freedom, should exposed instead 
tolerated.” 

June 14, 1950, the Board Commissioners adopted 
new Public Library Ordinance and repealed the 1911 
Ordinance (Article VI, 1925 Revised Ordinance) under 
which the Library had been operated. The new Ordinance 
(No. 1453) had emergency clause appended which 
stated would effect “from and after its passage, 
approval and publication.” was published the Bartles- 
ville Examiner-Enterprise June 16, 1950. 

The new Ordinance allowed the appointment 
librarian and assistant with the approval the Board 
Commissioners and also provided that any employee 
the Library could removed any time the Board 
Commissioners. All purchases books and periodicals 
must have the approval the Library Board and the Board 
Commissioners must approve all rules and regulations. 

Acting under this Ordinance the Board Commis- 
sioners removed the Library Board July 10, 1950, and 
appointed new Board. July 25, 1950, Miss Brown 
was called the Mayor attend closed meeting. Miss 
Brown reports that she answered all questions concerning 
the Library and her work fully and promptly. However, 
she refused answer any questions concerning her per- 
sonal life unless they were placed writing and her 
answers were made the same manner. This procedure 
was not permitted, but many the questions asked her 
were personal nature. She yet refused answer unless 
the questions and her answers were written. She stated 


that she was concerned lest her answers, and the questions 
also, twisted out context. This meeting continued for 
hour and half and stenographic report was made 
it. One hour later Miss Brown was notified the City 
Manager, telephone, that her services were terminated. 

group citizens requested the reason for Miss 
Brown’s dismissal the August 1950 meeting the Board 
Commisioners. The Mayor indicated that neither the 
magazine controversy nor the racial issue was the cause for 
her discharge, but insubordination was the reason. When 
asked give examples her insubordination was un- 
able recall any. 

September 12, 1950, Miss Brown and Mrs. Darlene 
Essary former member the Library Board) filed suit 
the District Court Washington County. They con- 
tend that Ordinance No. 1453 invalid because 
conflict with the laws the State Oklahoma. The Dis- 
trict Judge for Washington County certified his disquali- 
fication this case October 1950, and the Chief 
Justice the Supreme Court Oklahoma appointed 
judge from another district hear the matter. No- 
vember 1950, the District Court ruled against Miss 
Brown and Mrs. Essary. They appealed the Supreme 
Court Oklahoma December 11, 1950. 

addition the newspaper accounts mentioned above 
the following ones were also published. 

Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, September 13, 1950 
and October 1950; Daily Oklahoman, November 1950; 
November 1950, November 10, 1950; Denver Post, Au- 
gust 17, 1950; Tulsa World, September 13, 1950 and 
October 1950; Tulsa Tribune, September 14, 1950 and 
September 18, 1950. The editorial the Tulsa Tribune for 
September 14, 1950 fine statement for the cause 
freedom expression. 

The O.L.A. Committee Intellectual 
lieves that our nation’s public libraries are safeguard 
its freedoms. The maintenance and strengthening 
this bulwark requires that libraries have freedom—free- 
dom acquisition, freedom access all people, and 
freedom give complete information. fully informed 
citizenry will not allow its liberties vanish. Censorship 
libraries hits the very heart these concepts. How 
can freedom secure freedom denied? 

This nation built, and building, free inquiry 
and expression. Its political, economic and cultural insti- 
tutions are all products this analysis. Its attitude 
leaving the herd, experimenting and testing has resulted 
great achievements. This can come only from freedom 
thought and expression. Truth will emerge from free 
and uninhibited ideas. 

The Society for Philosophical Inquiry, scholarly or- 
ganization, recently disbanded after eighty-five years ex- 
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istence. One the Society’s officers stated that people 
longer appeared interested free inquiry. true, 
such condition can but ruin and leave the prey 
any claptrap theory that may presented seemingly 
palatable form. This condition well explored George 
Orwell Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
need more free and honest inquiry, and more intellectual 
honesty. need our groups for philosophical inquiry. 

The struggle for freedom expression never ending. 
There are always those who would deny and they 
quickly see and seize their opportunities periods ten- 
sion. librarians have choice but oppose this 
else fail the ideals our profession and scholarship. 
(We are quite well aware the distinction between free- 
dom and license.) may not prevail, but unless speak 
clearly for these principles are without integrity 
fibre. have great examples Milton, Mill, Jefferson, 
Holmes, Bagehot and Bacon. There are many others and 
all raised their objection plain terms the curtailment 
free inquiry and expression. 

Howard Mumford Jones states his Primer 
Intellectual Freedom, “Teaching not indoctrination.” Li- 
braries disseminate information which form teach- 
ing and form expression. They not indoctrinate. 
They serve all segments society, not any one political, 
social, age, economic, racial religious group. 
cult remain intellectual vacuum, not impossible. 
Ideas all types sprout profusion. Most, not all, 
require questioning and analysis. Human beings given 
chance—especially the American citizen—have faculty 
arriving good judgment. They may wander for time; 
they may foolish acts, but, given honest opportunity 
access full information the odds are favor their 
reaching decent conclusion. And even they should not 
arrive such conclusion, when given complete 
edge, who are impose our wills upon them? can- 
not adopt the enemy’s tactics and not smeared with his 
tar. cannot defend freedom the use oppression. 
have joined the oppressors’ ranks. 

The majority governs this nation, but the majority 
must with tolerance, feeling, and sense, and not, 
the manner great beast, crush the dissident groups. 
And reactionary minority within the governing majority 
cannot permitted (shielded the majority’s power) 
harass and persecute non-conformist faction vilifi- 
cation, pressure the majority incite suppress 
the objects their dislike. 

This Committee concludes that the action the Citi- 
zens’ Committee Bartlesville, Oklahoma, constitutes 
violation the Bartlesville Public Library’s integrity and 
grave infraction freedom inquiry, thought and 

Librarians are among the very first oppose any form 
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know too well that means the end any freedom 
expression. remember clearly that Hitler caused the 
libraries Germany ransacked, gutted and much 
their contents destroyed less than three and one half 
months after became Chancellor January 30, 1933. 
cannot believe that Russian libraries, matter what 
Soviet Russia Today may say, contain anything but col- 
lection laudatory exercises the Soviet regime, and are 
totally valueless serve people struggling from the dead- 
liness centuries oppression. know well what has 
happened libraries other dictator governed nations. 
They provide more pap for cowed and suppressed people. 
any good library collections exist they are closed 
all but the elite the governing power. 

Knowing this realize that such political creed 
means our extinction and oppose completely. 
know this because were born and live nation 
free public libraries. have seen the clash ideas, 
have had access free inquiry. are well aware 
that must have the opportunity discover who our 
enemy, know his beliefs and his tactics order 
oppose him successfully. The Citizens’ Committee would 
deny this the citizens Bartlesville. would require 
them read only that which considered proper. would 
leave them ignorance. 

can only infer, view the published record, that 
Miss Ruth Brown was unjustly and cavalierly discharged 
because her private beliefs and because her profes- 
sional belief free libraries. Had she been professionally 
unfit the librarian then Bartlesville somewhat tardy 
discovering only after thirty years. feel that the 
Public Library Bartlesville was made the scapegoat for 
misguided group, that the reading matter the library 
was not the primary cause for the complaint, and that 
censorship the Library was used weapon against 
Miss Brown. She has suffered the loss her position, but 
the City Bartlesville has suffered more. has trans- 
gressed against the freedom its Library and thereby 
transgressed upon its distinction institution for free 
public information. 

know that our protests cannot remedy the situation, 
and that this properly matter that Bartlesville should 
rectify itself. But and shall state our objections 
censorship libraries clearly and straightforwardly for 
are part the whole and library anywhere 
harmed are harmed. These beliefs shall hold with 
faith and fortitude lose our integrity representa- 
tives scholarly profession and our standing free 
persons. Many our liberties rest freedom expres- 
sion and these liberties must retain else are lost. 
—Frances Kennedy, Chairman; Mary Hays Marable; Ralph 
Hudson; Esther McHuer, President, officio 
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Labor Writers Conference 


Held Harvard June 22-23 


two-day conference problems 
reporting labor-management news brought 
newspapermen Harvard June 22-23 
for discussions with spokesmen for labor 
and management and scholars the fields 
economics and the history the labor 
movement. 


The newspapermen were 
gether Mower Hall, Harvard Yard 
dormitory, for the sessions and had their 
meals together the Harvard Faculty 
Club. Meetings were held the lounge 
the Littauer Center for Public Admin- 
istration. 


Louis Stark, veteran labor writer 
the New York Times, presided the 
meetings the 22d. John Dunlop, profes- 
sor economics Harvard and mem- 
ber the Federal Wage Stabilization 
Board, presided the meeting the 23d. 
The conference was initiated group 
Washington newspapermen assigned 
labor news. was sponsored the Nie- 
man Foundation for Journalism Har- 
vard, which issued the invitations and 
made arrangements for the meetings. 


Discussions were informal, with all those 
attendance participating. The group 
first heard the views four labor leaders 
about the handling labor news and 
then questioned the labor spokesmen 
three hour session. After luncheon, 
they heard similarly from the spokesmen 
for management and had question period 


with them. 


the conclusion the final session, 
the following resolution, introduced 
Fred Carr, labor editor the Christian 
Science Monitor, and seconded Louis 
Stark the New York Times, was passed 
unanimously: 


Resolved, that the sense this 
meeting labor reporters that should 
consider the coming months the idea 
the formation association labor 
reporters for the purpose furthering 
and advancing the understanding among 
newspapers and their personnel the 
importance news the field labor 
and industrial problems. 


Participants 
Labor Reporting Conference 


For Labor 


Ralph President, National 
Packinghouse Workers America, 

White, General Vice-President, 
International Association Machin- 
ists 

Phil Ziegler, Secretary-Treasurer, Broth- 
erhood Railway Clerks 

Gordon Cole, editor, International Ma- 
chinist. 

For Management 

Joseph Moody, President, Southern 
Coal Producers Association 

Seaton, Director Labor Rela- 
tions, General Motors Corporation 

Tom Groen, Public Relations, General 
Motors Corporation 

Daniel Loomis, Spokesman for Car- 
riers Conference Railroad Wage 
Parleys 

Harvard University 

Prof. Sumner Slichter, Economics De- 
partment 

Prof. John Dunlop, Economics De- 
partment 

Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., History 
Department 

Louis Lyons, Nieman Foundation 

Prof. Walter Galenson, Economics De- 
partment 


Newspapermen 
Edward Orr, editoral writer, Christian 
Science Monitor (Friday dinner), John 
Farrell, assistant editor, Newark 
News, Louis Stark, New York Times, 
Joseph Loftus, New York Times, Her- 
bert Crispell, Buffalo Evening News, 
James Peneff, Chicago Sun-Times, Rob- 
ert Bedolis, New York Herald Tribune, 
Antony Mazzolini, Cleveland Press, 
Spencer McCulloch, St. Louis 
Dispatch, John Turcott, New York 
Daily News, Nelson Frank, New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, Jake Burns, 
Providence Journal, Anthony Disantis, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Hap Ward, AP, 
Washington, Sam Stavisky, Washington 


Post, Francis Douglas, Washington Star, 
William Jacobs, Pittsburgh Press, Felix 
Cotton, INS, Sam Romer, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Einar Karlstrand, Duluth Her- 
ald News-Tribune, Joseph Garland, 
Boston Herald, Fred Carr, Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Program for Conference 
Labor Reporting 
Friday Morning—10:00-12:00 


LABOR AND THE PRESS (Report- 
ers and labor leaders) 
The unions’ relations; 
what’s wrong with them? 
The labor leaders’ view the 
newspapers. 
The reporters’ view the labor 
leaders. 
What the unions want? 
Friday 


MANAGEMENT AND THE PRESS 
(Reporters and industry representa- 

Along the same lines (above) 
Friday Evening—6:30 
Dinner Harvard Faculty Club.) Dis- 


cussion after dinner: 


III LABOR, MANAGEMENT, AND 
THE PUBLIC (Representatives 
labor and management, reporters, 
faculty members, editors) 

What does each these groups 
think the presentation la- 
bor news? 

fair? 

adequate for public under- 
standing? 

How can improved? 

there need for specialized train- 
ing the labor reporter? 


Saturday 

LABOR NEWS THE STREAM 
HISTORY (Reporters, faculty 

what extent newspapers sac- 
rifice the significant for the sen- 

there historical significance 
the labor revolt against the mo- 
bilization program? 

so, has been adequately re- 
ported? 

Are newspaper staffs qualified 
assess labor-management relation- 
ships significant terms? 
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Condensed reports 
labor reporters’ conference fol- 
low: 


Labor and the Press. 


Louis Lyons welcomed all, gave back- 
ground the Nieman Foundation and 
noted that there had been more than 150 
Nieman Fellows since 1938. 
duced Louis Stark the Times 
the ringleader the conference. Stark 
took over. Labor news has come age 
the past years indicated but there 
still long way go. Many still don’t 
take labor news seriously hence the pur- 
pose this conference perhaps point 
the way. 

Introduced Stark for the morning 
session were three Labor spokesmen, Phil 
Ziegler, Ralph Helstein and Gordon Cole 
who announced spoke for Ernie White. 
All were generally agreement that the 
reporters present were not bad, they 
recited examples their sad experiences 
with the press and its coverage labor 
news. 

Most papers don’t have much say 
about labor until there strike, was one 
view, and then the papers try turn the 
public against the strikers. The complaint 
was also made that the major job labor 
reporters seemed figuring out how 
much money labor lost during the strikes. 
was conceded that there had been some 
improvement the past few years, but 
the old gripe labor not getting break 
news columns still held. 

The press never looks the construc- 
tive job labor does but rather the reverse. 
was suggested that there single 
representative labor the country who 
doesn’t think labor’s treated badly. Pub- 
lishing big business and becoming 
more and publishers try make their 
papers profitable and for the most part 
take the views employers towards labor. 

The hope was expressed that more 
papers would assign men trained labor 
problems, least interested. Presently, 
most seem put people who are hostile 
labor. 

The views the labor representatives 
labor coverage. Organized labor has many 
grievances, more particularly since the av- 
erage American expects his press fair 
and impartial. was conceded that labor 
reporters were generally well informed and 
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that part the fault lay the fact that 
labor was just beginning learn how 
handle the press. Few publishers accept 
unions and “most papers rank unions with 
juvenile delinquency.” Strikes are played 
and the things leading the strike are 
lost the shuffle. Since most employers 
reporters have accepted collective bar- 
gaining useful “we hope publishers and 
headline writers catch up” with this view. 
will help when publishers can accept 
unions without thinking themselves trait- 
their class. 


While newspaper was much 
public institution labor union, the 
public responsibility the paper wasn’t 
always discharged. “When you cover labor 
the same way you cover sex murder, 
something gets misplaced.” case was 
cited where union performed con- 
structive service making survey 
race relations and only one paper used 
the story and even that paper round 
about way got the story. Had been 
race riot all papers would have found 
useable. Wire services were the chief of- 
fenders the matter irresponsible re- 
porting, said speaker, possibly because 
the wire service men were less trained 
than the regular press reporters. 


Stories come out which are wrong and 
may later corrected but the mean- 
time, union members all over the country 
have writeen give the officials hell. 
was noted that business columnists nev- 
seem pointing the conflict with- 
in, say, Montgomery-Ward while labor 
confllicts, intra-union ones, are always 
pointed up. 

The reporters then took the subjects 
covered. One answering statistical quote 
union official noted that there was 
exact way telling how many labor 
reporters there were the country. The 
list Editor Publisher wasn’t accurate 
since failed include the Times’ 
four while many papers often listed some- 
one business editor who was also 
movie critic. The press seemed find 
much trouble getting accurate information 
from labor labor—through its repre- 
sentatives here—found fault with the press. 

was contended the press that the 
labor representatives present were all right 
but were not typical examples the sort 
men reporters tried get news from. 
“Labor scared death you” said one 


official. was suggested that some way 
should found break down the fear 
many labor leaders had the press. Why 
not have committee wait the United 
Labor Policy Committee for example and 
ask suggest the unionists the 
country more cooperative attitude? The 
building trades are particularly difficult 
section the union field, all reporters 
agreed. too are the trainmen. Report- 
ers told being insulted and lied 
union leaders when trying get news. 
The same thing often happened with man- 
agement. some cases management and 
labor agreed keep things secret. 


One labor representative interjected that 
the whole arguement was “beginning 
crystalize itself into something like labor 
dispute.” Perhaps the international offices 
should more make the locals through- 
out the country realize the problems 
labor reporters. But this reporter 
noted that central bodies wanted in- 
terference from the top. was remarked 
that the CIO more alert publicity 
than the AFL. 


final bit heat was aroused through 
the statement spokesman for govern- 
ment agencies that sometimes was just 
well not give out information. This 
view was generally opposed being cen- 


sorship. 
Nelson Frank 


Labor-Management 
and the Public. 


John Dunlop, professor economics 
Harvard and public member the 
Wage Stabilization Board, opened the eve- 
ning session with discussion the need 
for professional labor reporting. for 
the public official, must give more at- 
tention “briefing” the reporter, but 
preferably small group. The public 
official must work with reporters doing 
job well for both sides. said. 


Mr. Orr, editorial writer for the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, described how edi- 
itorials, and editorial policy, are born 
his newspaper. said that addition 
the wire service stories, which sup- 
posed represented all that was available 
from the sources, his paper relied some 
the personal letters received from in- 
terested least they were con- 
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sidered developing the paper’s position 
given issue. 


Mr. Louis Stark the New York Times, 
presiding all the sessions, was prodded 
others and especially Mr. Lyons, into 
commenting the development the 
professional labor reporter. credited 
Jack Leary the New York World, 
Lynn, Mass. shoe worker, with being the 
first reporter assigned exclusively report 
labor news. Mr. Leary helped Mr. Stark 
make early contacts, said. 


Not until the ’20’s did the New York 
newspapers get over the idea they could 
send any man the central labor board 
meetings and could cover any labor story. 
was then they began thinking that the 
labor reporter ought know economics— 
cught even college graduate. 


great mistake that newspapers have 
made the last years has been not 
take gamble and invest the man and 
not expect immediate return. From 
1923 1933 all did, Mr. Stark said, was 
dig the ground and lay the foundation 
for what came after. the main, years 
was spent talking with people, standing 
hotel lobbies, looking few books now 
and then. 


1933 came the NIRA. The Wagner 
Act came along. The Newspaper Guild 
was formed, and the CIO. Soon labor re- 
porters all over the lot. Today there 
are between here and St. Louis. Yet 
there ought least 200 labor re- 
porters—at 
every industrial town there something 
labor-management news and the news- 
cannot see their advantage 
cater their readers, the wage earners, 
just too bad. 


Somebody has duty call the 
attention the publishers. the paper 
cannot afford full-time labor reporter 
should certainly afford one part-time 
who can double brass. could some- 
how putting our minds it, possibly 
through the Editor and Publisher, con- 
vince the publishers the importance 
labor relations problems, think would 
service the wage earner and union 
member, and the industrialist, the 
newspaper publisher, and the public 

—H. Ward 
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Labor and 
Management. 


This session was devoted the views 
management, discussed Louis Se- 
ton and Tom Groen General Motors 
Corporation; Daniel Loomis, chairman 
the Western Carriers’ Conference; and 
Joseph Moody, president the Southern 
Coal Producers Association. Seton, Loomis 
and Moody the management bargain- 
ing for their respective groups. 

Mr. Moody, whose principal adversary 
during months contract negotiations 
John Lewis, started off asserting 
that management was lucky could 
get few sentences story concerning 
its viewpoint. For one thing, noted, 
the news appeal usually the side 
the union and management’s “no” often 
gets brushed aside the story. said 
presidents companies could pick 5,000 
instances when the human interest breaks 
the union. Management both 
small and large companies fear talking 
newspapermen more than anything else. 

What management wants most 
able tell its story over long period 
time—not just during crises. 

for the relationship between the re- 
porter and his editor publisher, Mr. 
Moody minimized the part played paper 
policy and editing slanting the news 
favor management. said most re- 
porters leaned toward the union point 
view, only because has more news 
human interest. The paper, the 
other hand, will play its readers— 
even though has been charged that 
newspapers are big business with sympa- 
thies that side. 

Education management needed 
determine what news. admitted 
was loss know just what reporters 
wanted from him. However, could see, 
said, that the most dangerous story 
the leak. His comment: It’s only dan- 
gerous when the full story isn’t told. 

Mr. Seton touched off the most explosive 
issue the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions: the right the negotiating parties 
withhold news until they’re ready 
announce something. The five-year con- 
tract signed last year General Motors 
and the United Auto Workers was nego- 
tiated complete confidence until both 
sides were ready call news conference 
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and place the finished document before 
reporters. That, naturally, became the 
chief illustration the warm discussions 
which followed. 
joined with Loomis and Seton arguing 
the need for silence—they didn’t want 
called Moody, fearing the 
“leak,” was less outspoken this point. 

Reporters joined attacking the view 
that the parties had right hold back 
news bargaining sessions until what, 
their opinion, was the proper time re- 
lease something. Seton and Groen both 
frank and open about developments 
strikes and similar stories, but silence 
was necessary order negotiate 
contract stabilizing labor relations for 
five-year period, was justified. The end 
was the real criterion, not the means. 

Arguments and comments the re- 
porters present all were sympathetic to- 
ward the objective; they appeared 
opposed insisting that the parties nego- 
tiate gold fish bowl. However, the 
constant danger “leak” the story, 
garbled piecemeal, was great risk for 
the parties themselves take and added 
the pressures behind the reporters them- 
selves break the barrier and get the 
story. 

Seton said was “calculated risk” 
they had take, and frankly stated 
that negotiating crises was lined 

Some the labor writers, acknowledg- 
ing fair treatment the hands the 
management representatives present, at- 
tacked the secrecy practiced others less 
concerned with their public and industry 
responsibilities than the GM, railroad and 
Southern coal spokesmen. 

Seton said management would like the 
same objective treatment for labor report- 
ing given any other news. would 
like have mature handling labor 
news because (1) complicated, and 
(2) special pleading seems get there 
first. 

Editors and bosses ought not look 
the labor beat one-man job any longer. 
Today reporter can’t jump into labor 
story like would murder fire; 
needs background. 

Mr. Loomis, after discussing the pecul- 
iar requirements for secrecy railroad 
negotiations imposed the Railway Labor 
Act, said the successful labor reporter 
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one who has the confidence both sides, 
and can receive frank discussion off-the- 
record. The railroad management negoti- 
ators have spent hours, said, weaving 
background for regular reporters. Unfor- 
tunately, there are those who rather 
superficial job, call the telephone and 
ask couple questions, then disregard 
what they’ve been told. Management can 
single out the reporters whom they may 
place confidence, said. 

the same way that Mr. Seton opposed 
play-by-play reporting negotiations, Mr. 
Loomis said reporters sometimes have dis- 
rupted meetings premature distorted 
stories. 

for management’s responsibility 


the reporter, Mr. Loomis said should 


not hard for the newspaper writer 
tell whether the facts and figures furnished 
management stand under critical 
inspection. cautioned management 
against shibboleths and slogans, which 
said were easy adopt. Management 
wants the confidence the labor reporter, 
wants him feel that can come and 
talk about the story. can forget mis- 
takes inaccuracies, but can’t overlook 
the “dreamed-up” story. want the 
story give the real issues, the facts, 
and contentions both sides. 


the discussions, reporters sought 
determine how apply the “rule rea- 
son” the bargaining developments. Tom 
Groen said that the negotiations were 
not exactly “back room” talks because su- 
periors were kept informed manage- 
ment side and shop stewards and others 
the union side. 

One reporter (Turcott) said had 
been named arbitrator small but spe- 
cially critical strike and promptly applied 
the gag rule all parties involved. The 
local newspapers got hold very much 
garbled version what was going and 
the strike, which should have been over 
few days, dragged for weeks. was 
impossible undo the damage done 
the newspaper stories, and blamed him- 
self for that. 

carried its logical ultimate, one 
reporter said, newsapers would not even 
report engagements because they might 
interfere with the marriage. The Mac- 
Arthur hearings, the other hand, ought 
never have been opened perhaps because 
the information made available the 
enemy. 
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While secrecy may justified cer- 
tain valid causes, there too much tend- 
ency squeamish about what the re- 
sult might story printed. 

Pittsburgh reporter (Jacobs) pointed 
out that 5,000 contracts are signed annual- 
labor and management bring those 
the attention the newspaper. The paper 
will find out about the strike, but not the 
quiet why one gets 
printed and not the other. 

—H. Ward 


Labor News the 


Stream History. 


Four Harvard professors led this dis- 
cussion. John Dunlop, presiding, said the 
purpose the session was discuss the 
larger context the labor story, “to get 
the sense flow,” see the significance 
the news event the longer movement 
history. 

Sumner Slichter said the American labor 
movement grew unorganized en- 
vironment. was never captured 
church political party; contrast 
the continental labor movements. The 
environment still unorganized. The 
American, exposed many things, 
doesn’t form firm group attachments. This 
likely persist. 

has been trade union movement, 
interested chiefly bargaining. Now that 
strong pervasive movement, will 
its objectives broaden? Answer: think 
not. will continue chiefly bargain. 
There likelihood that unions will 
make basic attack American economic 
institutions, which are enjoying more pres- 
tige than for some time because they have 
shown themselves strong, adaptable, 
dynamic. There great distribution 
decision-making our economic sys- 
This gives chances innovate. 
see only modest proposals change 
from the unions. don’t think they will 
form political party take over one 
the major parties. Reason: They would 
need appeal for votes broader pro- 
gram than union members are united on. 
But now government policy en- 
courage unions organize. they have 
lost the characteristic private clubs and 
become public bodies. They can’t main- 
tain exclusive bargaining power without 
maintaining open doors. will not 


long before there are Negro engineers; 
the Railroad firemen will blocked 
their efforts kick Negroes out the 
industry. But far the record the 
National Mediation Board this has 
been disgraceful. 

The strength the unions means that 
the allowable scope industrial conflict 
will issue for long time. The 
public attitude will swing one way and 
the other. Sometimes they will let the 
parties fight out. Sometimes they will 
refuse stand for and restrict the area 
conflict, but then people will get fed 
with the headaches government in- 
terference and the pendulum will swing 
back. 

Unions will grow more active pres- 
sure groups. Any group holding great 
economic power handicapped hold- 
ing political power, business was. La- 
bor will more successful but handi- 
capped the public awareness their 
economic power. political candidates 
who play too close labor will find that 
handicap. 

Unions have made the merger AFL- 
CIO dead issue getting together 
the United Labor Committee without giv- 
ing their separate identities. Federa- 
tions decline importance the national 
unions grow strength. The peak 
AFL strength was obout 1910. But the 
need for trade union pressure public 
policy keeps considerable strength the 
Federation. Congress will have fewer mem- 
bers who are rubber stamps for labor and 
more independent members. Unions won’t 
into consumer cooperatives. too 
late. They can’t beat the big chain stores. 
low margin distribution. They would 
only lose money. few areas however, 
like insurance, offer chance for coopera- 
tives. takes Murray Lincoln. Labor 
leaders are too busy organize political 
parties, also too successful with the parties 
pressure groups. Our complicated poli- 
tical setup makes hard establish 
new party. have “department store” 
parties, carying wide range goods, 
making different appeals different parts 
the country. say there not enough 
difference between the parties praise, 
not criticism. makes for stability, keeps 
from shooting out. Both parties accept 
the trends the times. One wants 
fast, the other slow. That pretty good 
kind difference have. 
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question about his term “Labor- 
hang onto the underdog role after has 
lost it. “One thing I’m trying dispel 
the notion that labor still the under- 
dog. But don’t mean society which 
labor calls the tune. mean society 
which four out five are pay- 
rolls and the values the community are 
the values employees which are slowly 
displacing the values society owner- 
producers.” has been creeping change. 
One the first steps was allowing com- 
binations raise the price labor, but 
not other prices. 1910 the philosophy 
industrial accidents had changed the 
old common law individual liability 
for negligence make the employer liable 
for accidents course employment. 


inflation: wage increase infla- 
tionary conditions are such that the em- 
ployer cannot save the requirements 
the wage increase from other costs. Wage 
increases the next year will continue 
inflationary factor and perhaps 
more important. The ratio goods 
demand changing and may drop 
per cent next year. put lot people 
work last year but not consumer 
goods. 

Arthur Schelsinger, Jr., described 
the historical development the labor 
movement. Early labor organization was 
about their status the rapid change 
machine goods. Its objectives centered 
defense their social status, etc. The 
Civil War like every war, strengthened 
the trade union movement. Labor organ- 
izations became instruments 
change. The Knights Labor summed 
this phase, seeking reforms society, 
—single tax, currency reform, cooperative 
movements. But organization involved 
them local economic issues and strikes. 
The Knights Labor accepted anyone but 
lawyers and bartenders. Declined 
Craft unions grew AFL, 
weathered depression ’90’s, adapted 
bread and butter issues, kept out broader 
political issues, dominated field for half 
centry but only minority membership, 
craft workers; omitted mass workers. 
The mass workers mining, lumbering, 
etc. produced great radical labor revolts, 
the IWW. Its revolutionary impulse went 
off into politics when Debs left unions 
for Socialist Party. The AFL declined 
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early 20th century until the upsurge 
the brought mass workers into CIO. 
Unions have become instruments not only 
bargaining but total public policy, 
healthy thing for society and likely 
continue. Agrees with Slichter not apt 
separate Labor Party, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Democratic Party will 
shape platform appeal union mem- 
bers. Reuther would have same political 
platform Democrats 1948. But 
Harry Byrd type captured control Dem- 
ocratic Party there would Third Party 
Labor. Shares perplexity over “Labor- 
istic Society” Slichter. Feels still 
capitalistic society; shift power has been 
from business government. Can’t see 
labor most powerful group. Only 
precarious alliance government and la- 
bor able contain the power busi- 
nes. business captured government, 
labor would become the underdog again. 
Asked how labor reporters can put back- 
ground into their news stories, said the 
problem applied all reporting. can 


done the advantage the reader 
when interpretive reporting permitted 
and handled James Reston the 
Times handles developments for- 
eign relations. 

Walter Galenson, describing recent Har- 
vard comparative studies labor move- 
ments European countries, said the most 
dangerous thing attempt interpret 
foreign labor movements American 
terms predict American trends the 
basis those abroad. Each too indivi- 
dual its response special conditions. 
There was real labor movement 
Russia the time the 1917 revolution; 
there had been, might have prevented 
the Bolshevik success did Germany. 
saw little likelihood American 
Labor Party unless arose economic 
collapse war. But the standard living 
workers will more affected 
the results the United Labor Commit- 
tee’s efforts affect national policy than 
local union bargaining wages. 

—L. Lyons 


Scrapbook 


Syndicated Columns ... And Why 


Sevellon Brown, Providence Journal and 
Bulletin provides follow-up one con- 
vention panel. Answering reader’s let- 
ter, which protested the newspapers’ anti- 
column policy, Journal editorial said: 

“Our chief quarrel with the nationally 
syndicated news columnists that most 
them—because they practice fierce- 
competitive field and are striving for 
fabulous incomes from fabulous circula- 
tions—are too concerned with posturing 
for attention value, appeal far more 
the emotions than the mind, and offer 
less common sense than verbal fireworks.” 

Admitting there are different breeds 
columnists, the editorial continues, “Each 
Sunday publish, not news but 
editorial feature, excerpts from columns 
the reflective sort, together with opin- 
ion and comment from many our own 
staff writers provide the reader 
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with intelligently selected raw material 
for his thought, and not try 
the reader’s thinking for him.” 


The policy the paper hammered 
out daily free-for-all, with diversity 
views and vehemence expression 
that would astonish readers who think 
such policy “dictated anyone.” And 
conclusion: 


“It would lot easier and lot 
cheaper and probably lot more profitable 
fill with syndicated columnists in- 
stead persisting with this home-cooked 
editorial fare but have too much 
respect for ourselves and our readers 
shrug the burden thinking, from our- 
selves and our readers, onto the shoulders 
syndicated columnists.” 


—ASNE Bulletin 
June, 1950 
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Book Reviews 
For the High School Paper 


Sylvan Meyer 


JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT 
PUBLICATION. Frederick Ma- 
guire and Richard Spong. (Harp- 
and Brothers, Y., 1951.) 


authoritative and authentic 
to” and “what-to” book, Journalism And 
The Student Publication provides good 
handbook for school newspaper and year- 
book people. 


Authors Maguire (Associate Professor 
Journalism Ohio State University 
and Nieman Fellow 1943-44) and Spong 
(editorial writer for Editorial Research 
Reports and former Assistant Professor 
Journalism State College) 
state their preface that they intend 
fundamental book. It’s certainly that. 
With great patience and attention de- 
tail sets forth 1-2-3 the probable con- 
tents student publication, how 
engineer the contents into print, how 
distribute the final article the reader. 

Exercises the close each chapter 
appear intelligent practices toward mas- 
tery the actual task, whether 
news story, editorial, advertisement 
yearbook section student clubs. 
The book well-organized and infinitely 
complete. tells the student how 
everything connection with publica- 
tion except when take off for lunch 
and the restroom and, case such papers 
need it, hints the business administra- 
tion side publishing. 

Particularly valuable are the two final 
chapters “Building Career” and 
“Reading Newspaper.” The latter co- 
gently and somewhat subtly might serve 
ethical guide young newspaper- 
men addition increasing their read- 
ing intelligence. 

Unquestionably Maguire and Spong’s 
book will excellent text for high 
school journalism teachers and instructors 
beginning classes junior colleges. 

The approach the book parallels 
functions producing student organ 


goodness, real-life newspaper. This works 
splendily except for the inevitable over- 
simplification the entire business. 
The book suffers only from the fact 
that, after all, handbook 431 pages, 
except for the two chapters above men- 
tioned, constitutes pretty dull going. Any- 
body who has been through the student 
publication mill recognizes that the book 
would have been helpful him. back 


ONCE AROUND THE SUN, Brooks 
Atkinson, Harcourt, Brace Co., 


$4. 


This about the world Brooks Atkin- 
son which New York plus nine acres 
Connecticut. Here see how the 
country life sustains the city man. The 
critic the Times early learned the secret 
Antaeus, renew himself touching 
the earth. his farm follows the 
equinoxes and finds the mood mull over 
his thought and the vocabulary the 
fields and seasons clothe in. The 
theatre his daily journal larger than 
even the New York stage and his fertile 
and expansive learning often the 
endlessly varied drama nature and 
people any contrived playwrights. 
will surprise those his readers who 
know him only the most distinguished 
critic the most sophisticated theatre 
America discover his capacity for equan- 
imity and enjoyment the simplest and 
commonest man’s experiences. But 
this clearly the source his insight and 
clarity critic. 

One can see the combination qual- 
ities Brooks Atkinson the secret the 
modern man who lives institutions 
most must who cannot live busi- 
ness. has had the luck, made it, 
serve the greatest newspaper in- 
stitutions and for what wants, 
which write about the theatre. 
clearly finds this good life, and the 
great virtue American institutions that 
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when, but now might inclined feel 
could all have been said outline 
and three hours class demonstration. 

This is, incidentally, beautifully pro- 
duced book, with plenty pertinent ex- 
amples and illustrations, good charts and 
large clear type. The make-up well 
planned avoid monotony. 

All all, however, when you finish 
reading this book straight through, you 
back looking for chapter begin, 
“Now get pencil. Now get blank 
piece paper; now find level 
surface; now take the pencil firmly 


Sylvan Meyer editor the Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) Daily Times; completed Nie- 
man Fellowship June. 


Cosmos 


they provide such some. Not too many 
sure can have such institutional 
handful critics and small corps 
writers who can have completely in- 
dividual career journalism. But there 
were more Brooks Atkinson’s capacity 
for there would surely more such 
careers our institutions, for they 
who give the quality, the vivacity, the 
vigor and the character which institu- 
tions must live. has had his moments, 
1942, when the life the theatre 
seemed intolerably remote from the vio- 
lence the world. such mood 
broke away and served war correspond- 
ent China and Russia, thereby enlarg- 
ing his world and learning also deeper 
content with New York and Connecticut. 


hardly looks the part man 
the theatre the metropolis. has 
never shed the mild Bostonian aspect 
typical commuter from the suburb where 
the old Transcript. college the tem- 
pestuous influence such great dramatic 
temperaments George Lyman Kittredge 
and Charles Francis Copeland was mod- 
erated for him the craftsmanship 
George Pierce Baker, who made theatre 
workshop. After cub reporter’s year 
Springfield, found apprentice’s 
luck the Transcript, learning write 
theatre reviews under Parker, that 
violently dramatic man whose red 
opera cape expressed his emotion about 
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the theatre, which wrote the 
style Carlyle’s French Revolution. This, 
for three years, must have been exhila- 
rating. But for all these terrific tutors 
his craft, Atkinson writes his own dis- 
ciplined style—precise, informed, urbane 
but authoritative. the conventional 
Times type his criticism often seems 
blend the restrained character the 
Times and the practical wisdom Atkin- 
son. But man more himself. 
the most quiet tone frequently displays 
searching insights and reaches devastating 
judgments, happier occasions glows 
with exuberant enthusiasm and warm 
admiration. 

That Brooks Atkinson’s success critic 
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accident, the clarity and quality 
these daily distillations his thinking 
testify. writes with quiet force, 
with the sureness scholarship and 
knowing what likes, and with the crisp 
economy journalistic practice. His 
sentences have lean, often laconic vigor. 
His essays seldom exceed book page. 
His images take their form and color 
from the nature his material, like the 
natural finish fine wood. Even for 
reader who too citified follow 
Atkinson’s rapt enjoyment the sea- 
son’s round country sights, smells 
and chores, his book fully rewarding 
for its penetrating topical discussions— 
the press, the theatre, landlords, “pro- 


The Humanism Brooks Atkinson 


Quotations from his “Once Around the Sun.” 


Nothing matters except the human race. 

New Yorker reporting has added new 
dimension modern journalism. 

The organization modern life 
too complex understood anyone. 

Although the city organized for 
people, surfeited with people and 
bored them. 

live poorly [in New York] packed 
into cramped and dehumanized “living 
space.” But are constantly re- 
minded that are alive. vivid 
harshly compact but roofed with 
dreams. 

serious writer needs more than crafts- 
manship. There substitute for people. 
Contact with life the first principle 
thinking and creating. 

Those who rule are like you and 
me. frightening situation. 

What all need more knowledge. 
The chief source evil everywhere 
ignorance. 

The good old days never existed. Today 
good as, better than, any them. 
one ever thought they were good 
the time. 

Pipe smoking best where civil liber- 
ties are prized and respected. 

shall never need another revolution. 
Being moral principle democracy 
has fallen heir the unfathomable re- 
sources philosophy and religion with 
seasoning homely poetry stirred into it. 

The violent tempo the seasons must 


have influence the Russian temper- 
ament. 

The most lethal theatre audiences are 
those dominated smart and fashionable 
people. They bring nothing into the 
theatre except shallow distracted minds 
and tired emotions. 

People are all right. 

There nothing occult about art. 

The law better than the people 
who administer it. 

New York would quickly lose its drive, 
its spontaneity and its cosmopolitan flair 
the Jews were not every day pouring 
warmth and vitality into it. would not 
want live New York without the 
counsel and friendship Jews. 

Nothing wholly admirable ever happens 
this country except the migration 
birds. 

literary composition there only 
one fundamental principle—clarity. 

Critics represent authority that 
intelligent man recognizes. 

Both the aristocrats and the Commun- 
ists are fatal progress and creation. 

Good craftsmen are men without tem- 
peraments. They can wait for the 


pleasure finishing job. 

Among our major blessings, let not 
overlook the English language. 
can say anything. 

difficult find bird that neither 
interesting nor beguiling. 
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gress,” the Russians, the Chinese, history, 
institutions, city life and people. [“People 
are all right.”] takes off every little 
while appreciative biographical dis- 
cussions his literary heroes—Melville, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Whitman, Shake- 
speare, Shaw. His humor and crotchets 
are equally entertaining. Sallies that seem 
random are often trenchant. His moral 
judgments have the jolting effect simple 
honesty. neither bamboozled 
what currently fashionable nor terri- 
fied what sanctified patriotism 
profits. One can learn about writing 


reading this essence craftsman’s work. 


—Louis Lyons 


Nothing should dismissed devoid 
interest until has been investigated. 

the country, peace consists 
things. They are almost too familiar 
noticed. 

one’s judgment worth much un- 
less well seasoned with humility. 

evidence progress toward realism, 
and sanity, note that poverty longer 
social disgrace. 

our civilized metropolitan life, the 
most barbaric institution the smart cock- 
tail party. 

cannot bewail time which men 
know what freedom and believe it. 

Like public office, newspaper reporting 
whether right wrong, creates the basis 
for judgment. Every word news- 
paper vital someone, and every word 
must right. 

The basic news seldom gets published. 
the news people. How they 
that sort news you need cor- 
respondents who put their shoes and 
get out doors. Most news written 
though human beings were statistics. 

Contrary common assumption, the 
most powerful threat freedom the 
press does not come from political, eco- 
nomic and religious groups who would 
like control it. comes from the cyn- 
icism and ignorance with which many 
newspapers get through their daily task. 
Not many newspapers make conscious 
attempt give honest balanced report 
the day’s activities. 

The practical man the one who has 
faith the valor the human race. 


i 


New York Times Book Review, April 29, 1951 


THE SUPERINTENDENT WAS THE TARGET 
Here the Startling Story Crisis Over Public Schools That 


Rocked Town 


THIS HAPPENED PASADENA. 
David Hulburd. 166 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


James Conant 


This case history serious trouble 
the public school system Pasadena 
should widely read. What happened 
California 1950 could happen 
almost any community the United 
States. Perhaps some the residents 
Pasadena would disagree with the details 
Mr. Hulburd’s journalistic account, 
but few would deny that the development 
their public schools had received 
severe setback. And outsider 
least would appear that the damage 
was unnecessary. For this simple 
story the struggle two opposing 
factions gain control the schools 
city nor the all too familiar conflict 
reforming superintendent with 
school board league with corrupt poli- 
ticians. 

Rather, the story told Mr. Hul- 
burd, experienced reporter, under- 
lines the dangers which public insti- 
tution exposed has continuing 
body organized friends. What was 
missing was continuing citizens’ com- 
mittee devoted the welfare the public 
schools—the kind committee as- 
sociation now being encouraged many 
cities and towns the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

The story what happened Pasa- 
dena told this book, can sum- 
marized few sentences. the spring 
1948 the Board Education asked 
Willard Goslin, outstanding school 
Schools. accepted, leaving the cor- 
responding position Minneapolis, and 
started summer. Initially 
all the members the board appeared 


Mr. Conant president Harvard 
University and author “Education 
Divided World.” 


enthusiastically behind the new Super- 
intendent. This support continued, 
spite some difficulties and sporadic 
complaints self-appointed critics 
the schools, until the summer 1950. 

June that year, however, the pro- 
posal Mr. Goslin and the board for 
increased tax levy was defeated two- 
to-one vote. From then both the board 
and the superintendent were increas- 
ing difficulty. Mr. Goslin endeavored 
prune the budget and carry on. The 
forces that the closing hours the tax 
election campaign had indulged 
orgy misrepresentation continued their 
attacks the superintendent. Early 
November the board asked for his 
nation. After few weeks discussion, 
private and public, which Mr. Hulburd 
describes “Turmoil Pasadena,” Mr. 
Goslin resigned his position Superin- 
tendent Schools Pasadena. 

The immediate causes for final rup- 
ture between educational administrator 
and lay board can never adequately 
assessed. meticuluous historian with 
access mass documents can satis- 
factorily portray the growing tensions 
within educational system times 
stress nor the reactions those individ- 
uals directly concerned with the decision 
drop the pilot. 

one reader least seems that 
Mr. Goslin made error underrating 
the opposition the tax increase and mis- 
judging the strength the hostile forces. 
But even some miraculous power 
Mr. Hulburd could have set down with 
accuracy all the details trouble between 
the half dozen individuals whose names 
recur his story, the author would have 
added nothing relevance his narra- 
tive. The importance all but profes- 
sional administrators what happened 
Pasadena the light the events shed 
not only the exposed position public 
educational systems but the nature 
certain reactionary forces work 
our democrary these days uncer- 


tainty and fear. For forces hostile 
public education seem clearly have 
been work. 

Indeed, this book highly revealing 
the reactionary temper our times. 
For this reason what happened Pasa- 
dena should interest every thought- 
ful citizen quite apart from his her 
concern with the free schools the na- 
tion. finished the final chapter 
could not help comparing this narrative 
the foolish action weak school 
board under heavy pressures with the ac- 
tion the posse “The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent.” Not that the firing Superin- 
tendent Schools the equivalent 
lynching, but the forces that generate 
irrational mob spirit are clearly indi- 
cated the one story the other. 

found turning the history Eng- 
land the Seventeen Nineties. Then, 
now, inciters mob action could inflame 
public sentiment the type mis- 
representation today designate 
“smears.” state near panic could 
engendered pointing what was 
happening another nation, France. 
the French Revolution moved into its 
violent stages and then hardened into 
totalitarian form, the 
tide reaction set across the English 
Channel. Birmingham 1791 “per- 
sons unknown” stirred the inhabitants 
the names “Church and King” 
burn the house Dr. Priestly, dissent- 
ing minister with liberal views and 
dentally chemist some fame. Such 
demonstration blind fury provoked 
few people bent primarily doing 
mischief the name conservatism and 
patriotism, submit, not totally dis- 
similar what happened Pasadena. 

Among the charges hurled Mr. Gos- 
lin the Pasadena unit Pro America 
and others who led the attack were his 
association with Kilpatrick and the 
“Columbia cult progressive educators,” 
and his support program alleged “to 
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sell our children the collapse our 
way life.” 

The superintendent’s acknowledged pos- 
ition leadership among school admin- 
istrators and his continued advocacy 
Federal aid education were, course, 
black marks the books many 
his opponents. the crucial days the 
“tax election” the literature Allen Zoll’s 
National Council for American Educa- 
tion (not confused with the Ameri- 
can Council Education) was distrib- 
uted. So-called progressive education, 
was maintained, had had very deleter- 
ious effect because “shot through with 
the blight pragmatism.” Needless 
say, those who were fighting the increased 
tax levy and attacking the public schools 
Pasadena failed define progressive 
education pragmatism and relate 
either the actual conduct education 
this particular California city. 

Because the national significance 
the discussion education, one may note 
the “smear words” which have become 
the weapons those who are hostile 
our free public schools. None seems 
more widely used than “pragmatism” 
unless the name John Dewey. 
Indeed, highly respectable dignitary 
one the Protestant churches has gone 
far write, “the Communist would 
only substitute the logical secularism 
Karl Marx for the pragmatic secularism 
John Dewey.” 

Perhaps for all who regard with hor- 
ror any form education other than 
church schools the word “only” this 
quotation may well chosen. But 
interesting note that recent article 
leading Soviet educator has this say 
the same subject: “Pragmatism, 
form subjective idealism, ideology 
imperialism and absorbs everything 
reactionary from the past. 
matism not only fails repudiate religion 
but views part philosophy.” 

Thus, the Nineteen Fifties the “party 
line” Russia that pragmatism the 
label reactionary bourgeois educa- 
tional philosophy which fails repudiate 
The “party line” some quar- 
ters the United States that the same 
word denotes the doctrines those who 
are dangerously liberal their political 
views and bent driving all moral and 
spiritual values from the public schools. 

The one thing both parties have com- 
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mon identical technique—the arous- 
ing emotions words which are re- 
peatedly twisted have only evil 
the minds certain types 
readers. have become accustomed 
the use this and similar techniques 
the Nazis and the Communists; 
still something shock find them 
increasingly used individuals and 
groups who, more than one city and 


are ready spring the attack 


our public schools. 

But must face the realities the 
Nineteen Fifties: the tide reaction 
flowing strong; there are sincere oppon- 
ents all forms non-denominational 
schools and colleges; there are others far 
from sincere who, every age, like 
exert power causing trouble, 
urging the posse lynch the victim, the 
mob burn the dissenter’s house, 


the school board fire the “progressive” 
administrator. All this made clear the 
story what happened Pasadena; 
the more who read the better, for 
these are days when those who believe 
tolerance and rational discussion public 
matters must realize the consequences 
passivity and inaction their part. 

debate school issues healthy 
sign and informed criticism wel- 
comed even the most devoted friends 
the public schools. But venomous at- 
tacks are another story. Against govern- 
ment intimidation all believers 
democracy must ready 
whatever may their personal views 
about education. strengthen their case 
when they appeal their friends help, 
they will find better arguments than 
those supplied Mr. Hulburd’s report, 
“This Happened Pasadena.” 


Interpreter the South 


GULF COAST COUNTRY, Hodding 
Carter and Anthony Ragusin. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce), $3.50. 


When book publisher, magazine edi- 
tor, network program director, lecture 
agent thinks the South these days 
only matter time before beats 
path the door the editor the 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times. 


There are sound reasons why Hodding 
Carter—still young bit grizzled— 
should have become the premier literary 
and journalistic spokesman for the region. 
ideally equipped for the job; when 
gazes upon his native land through 
his good eye (the other was World War 
casualty) sees with sympathy and 
understanding; when speaks it, 
voice touched the liquid inflections 
the lowlands, does with uncom- 
promising honesty. Most outlanders—in- 
cluding, suspect, the aforementioned 
publishers, editors, and think 
Hodding Carter professional 
Southern liberal. This perhaps inevi- 
table, since first gained national no- 
tice militant crusader against some 
the more spectacular local prejudices, 
and himself made part his stock 
trade. But the fact that Hodding 
Carter removed from that present-day 
stereotype great span time and 
temperament; all his works clearly 


demonstrate has the aristocrat’s pride 
the tradition his region, and 
accepts change and sometimes even has- 
tens it, the breaking down old pat- 
terns nevertheless saddens him. 

Presumably the press other commit- 
ments forced Mr. Carter take part- 
ner his newest literary venture—one 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce’s excellent Amer- 
ican Folkways series—but remains very 
much his work both style and content. 
the feeling comes through that all the 
South, the bright, sandy strip coastline 
between Mobile and New 
the manner exile looking home- 
ward—which proper enough since the 
Gulf Coast, says, area the 
spirit, not geography. 

Gulf Coast Country collection re- 
lated essays which the authors offer 
short course the fabulous Spanish- 
French-English-American history the re- 
gion, learned discourse the manners 
and morals has produced, fascinating 
discussion its animals and marine life, 
and mouth-watering introduction the 
culinary arts for which famous. 


The Coast has become land hard- 
working fishermen and hard-playing tour- 
ists. shares the usual relaxed moral 
standards the Southern lowlands and 
capitalizes them, but has never been 
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stultified the aristocratic pretensions 
tidewater Virginia lowcountry South 
Carolina, principally because was never 
really plantation country. There is, the 
authors find, great blood-tolerance 
there anywhere the South. The rea- 
sons are simple: Negroes have always been 
comparatively few, and the Latin tem- 
perament has always dominated the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

While Gulf Coast Country would make 
splendid tourist’s handbook, does not 
avoid the unhappier aspects land 
which the authors clearly see minor 
paradise. presents without flinching 
the mothers holding their small children 
the slot machines which are stand- 
ard equipment public places, the rather 
primitive self-interest which dominates 
local politics, and the record exploita- 
tion that produced the present rigid un- 
ionization the fishing and canning in- 
dustries. But always Gulf Coast Country 
tells its story terms people—the typi- 
cal great who left their stamp, and the 
typical small men whose lives, sum, 
establish its unique pattern. The lift and 
times one these, George Ramsey, 
aged Negro patriarch, gives Hodding 
Carter another opportunity set forth 
his view the South’s original 

nearly ninety years since blue- 
clad men swarmed ashore, and almost 

centry since black George Ramsey 

learned that was free. But the 

problem and the issues, both his 
servitude and his freedom, have 
not been resolved. Not, that is, 
for the mass. But for George Ramsey 
they were resolved when looked 
upon his acres and knew they were 
his. This ownership, this creation 
worth and winning respect through 
performance, removed the problem 
for George Ramsey. not the 
only way, nor complete itself, 

but without this self-participation 

basis, proclamations and laws are 

without much validity here.” 

All told, Gulf Coast Country adds 
considerable stature Hodding Carter’s 
reputation the South’s leading inter- 
preter the region the nation—and, 
what more important, itself. 

Harry Ashmore 
Arkansas Gazette 


Hodding Carter, publisher the Green- 
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ville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times, was 
Nieman Fellow 1940, Harry Ash- 
more Ashmore executive edi- 
tor the Arkansas Gazette, member 
the Advisory Committee the Nieman 
Fellowships, which Carter served 
1949-50. 


Letters 


Lacks Earthiness 
Somehow feel that your publication 

lacks too pedantic. 
wanted something real. Sorry, you might 
well discontinue subscription. 

Susan Barrow, 

Catskill Mountain 

Saugerties, 


What’s Wrong With 
Publicity Abroad? 
the Editor: 

read Carl Larsen’s Wrong 
with Publicity Abroad” the Nie- 
man Reports. Good reading, constructive, 
but also pretty charitable according 
what remember. 

Edward Murray, 
Managing Editor, 
Los Angeles Mirror 


Information Abroad 
Dear Mr. Larsen 

read your interesting article, “What’s 
Wrong with Publicity Abroad?”, 
the April 1951 issue the Nieman 
Reports. 

will not try argue with you 
what you said your article for the 
simple reason that agree with you. One 
passage, though, troubled because 
concerned more less myself. May 
quote the passage: 

“Think the problem this way: sup- 

pose you were French public relations 

man assigned develop information 
program within the for France. 

What would you do? Would you carry 

out along the normal ways which 

you would employ Paris, would 
you change your tactics employing 

Americans help you put across your 

point view? seems self-evident 

that American most successful 
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selling American, European 

selling European.” 

Until now have cherished the illusion 
that information the United States 
concerning foreign country could best 
handled native the foreign coun- 
try. thought not only because the 
couleur locale which the foreign informa- 
tion officer might supply, making the 
information more genuine, but also be- 
cause American trying sell another 
country would create the impression that 
paid for his job. course the for- 
eign information officer also paid for 
his job; but his making propaganda for 
his country is, the minds the people, 
more natural and therefore more accept- 
able. think, however, that should 
have the advice and cooperation Amer- 
icans his work; but soon steps 
the foreground himself should 
the job. 

That, anyway, was opinion till 
read your article. you have had much 
experience this field, attach great 
importance your views. 

Jerome Heldring, Director 
Netherlands Information Bureau 


Claremont Daily Eagle 
April Page 
NOTICE 


The House Un-American 
committee today released report listing 
the names several hundred prominent 
Americans who, said, were involved 
Communist peace offensive. 

Among those named were prominent 
actors, actresses and scientists whose names 
are considered newsworthy. These people 
were accussed, the committee admits, with- 
out having chance answer before 
the committee released its report. Be- 
cause the notorious record this com- 
mittee for making unsubstantiated charges 
that have, the past, deprived innocent 
people their right enjoy traditional 
American freedoms, the Daily Eagle will 
not participate the publicizing the 
committee’s report. 

This news policy will maintained 
the future. are announcing this 
manner because have obligation 
inform our readers why stories carried 
other newspapers are sometimes not 
published the Daily Eagle. 


Nieman Scrapbook 


THE HUMAN SIDE WAR REPORTING 


recently spent some time knocking 
around the Korean area. The one thing 
which hit was the wealth humor 
which seethed and bubbled from the 
troops. Out from the grousing, the grip- 
ing and playing grab-butt 
tumbled torrent rich, human Ameri- 
can wit. 

There was the story the company 
marines who dressed their South Ko- 
rean cook Filipino army major gen- 
eral and sent him the army 
quartermaster depot whenever they need- 
new jeep round steaks. When 
departed, heard that the army brass 
had been quite charmed the man. One 
had remarked, “When General 
Collins comes over, must invite that 
Filipino general over for lunch.” 

The army had wonderful lieutenant 
from Georgia who played guitar and 
who marched without shoes. Some 
the songs led his men should 
recorded. didn’t take the troops long 
create their own lyrics when they dis- 
covered how many things rhymed with 
Korea—pyorrhea, diarrhea, gonorrhea, 
and the name their colonel. 

bumped into this kind stuff every 
day and kept asking myself, “Why 
isn’t this humor, least the reportable 
part, getting into the American press? 
Surely it’s news and worthy news- 
paperman’s time run down. Surely 
the public would like read it.” 

could not persuade myself that re- 
porters lacked sense humor 
couldn’t see the things which were send- 
ing into such guffaws. fact, when 
have joke which really funny and 
requires audience with great risibility, 
always around the press club for 
dress rehearsal. the boys don’t rip 
out their belly muscles know the story’s 
good and throw out. 


Commander Lederer the Navy 
the Ships Sea; The Last Cruise) 
now heading back Korea, serving the 
press. Last year spent Harvard with 
the Nieman Fellows. wrote this for 
the Milwaukee Guild Annual. 


William Lederer 


How that people that nature 
don’t write the humor which rolls 
along with army? 

opinion it’s the fault the pub- 
lishers and their editors. believe that 
their ignorance they try have one 
reporter the work three. The Ko- 
rean war (or any war) big thing 
the field with the troops, off shore with 
the navy, the air with the air force 
and navy, and MacArthur’s press room 
—all the same time. It’s impossible, 
does the best can. That often 
means sticking around the brass head- 
quarters make sure gets some sort 
headline break. 


try give you some examples. 

During August 1950, the navy sent 
record breaking number air sorties 
from the carriers against the North Ko- 
reans. The navy boys swooped 
eight ten feet off the ground and de- 
stroyed many important targets. The ad- 
miral was proud that signalled the 
story the record breaking flights the 
entire fleet. One the minesweepers sig- 
nalled back, “We are only small ship, 
but we, too, have set record. One the 
chief petty officers has dog named 
Matilda. Matilda has just had thirteen 
pups.” 

The admiral interrupted the message 
with “Congratulations.” 

But the minesweeper came back with 
another message. “There’s more Ma- 
tilda’s record. She hasn’t been ashore for 
eleven months.” 

told that correspondent. said, 
“My publisher would crazy sent 
something like that. already 
giving the managing editor bad time. 
He’d probably say was enjoying myself 
instead getting the hot news. 
say that the Times had story about the 
army gaining hundred yards Kwang- 
and that missed it.” 

During this same period navy pilot 
scudded rocket into railroad tunnel. 
The ammunition train hiding there ex- 
ploded, and the violence the concus- 


sion almost wrecked the plane. When 
the pilot returned the carrier re- 
lated his experience the admiral. The 
admiral said, “Boy, nearly lost you 
that run. How did you feel when 
explosion pan-caked your plane?” 

“Gee, admiral,” said the pilot, “the ex- 
plosion wasn’t bad, but tossed 
head back and swallowed bubble 
gum. had been chewing that gum for 
two weeks, and was the last damn piece 
the fleet.” 

told that anecdote newspaper- 
man; said was good filler, but that 
didn’t have time it. had 
run MacArthur’s office for the 
latest news, apply for flight Korea, 
and then had take Colonel 
out drunk track down the rumor 
about proposed landing near place 
called Inchon. 

Well, filed those little stories myself. 
The navy used them handouts. Both 
got national coverage the wire services. 
Not only that, patriotic readers sent 
couple tons bubble gum out the 
fleet. 

submit that war reporting embraces 
more than telling how many yards the 
troops have advanced retreated; and 
also embraces more than trying 
translate the dull military communiques 
into exciting prose. war, like any other 
story, about people. the job, 
reporter must spend some his time 
hanging around with the little guys, shoot- 
ing the bull and seeing what cooks. 
find rich dish. But order work 
that way the reporter must have time; 
and have time, his paper must have 
several men the area, some them 
responsible for headline news, and others 
doing nothing but going around and 
sampling the stew. And maybe even— 
but this seems too radical mention 
public—maybe even, might pos- 
sible for one the correspondents have 
short 

What saying not new. Re- 
porters have squawked about for long 
time. But, somehow other, too many 
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publishers don’t think newspapers 
the product the editorial staff. From 
what hear, the problem full page 
often concerns them more than the 
plea the editor for larger budget. 
Advertising men, the business office, lino- 
type operators, circulation men, always 
seem come first. When economy up- 
heavals occur, the first cut usually comes 
the editorial side. 

outsider, cannot understand 
why the editorial end paper should 
get little consideration. 

cannot say what effect the underdog 
treatment has routine news, but 
know has bad, restricting, and thrott- 
ling effect war reporting. limits 
coverage basic reports yardage gained 
lost, estimates casualties, and pepped- 
handouts. War reporting hard 
work, and dangerous. reporter can’t 
get story taxiing across town and in- 
terviewing someone. must with the 
troops slugging through the snow 
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mud, the same time must the 
Eighth Army Headquarters, the same 
time MacArthur’s headquarters; 
the same 


That’s lot for one man accomplish. 


Sure there’s good war reporting—re- 
porting the human story. But ex- 
amine it. find that almost every 
instance it’s done for paper press 
service having team men the 
combat area, “star” who files 
only when pleases, who can where 
pleases, and who doesn’t have battle 
with the auditor when needs some ex- 
pense money. 


The reporter who has six places 
once can hardly report the wealth 
humor and human interest that travels 
with American troops. not blame 
him alone. Put little the heat the 
man back home who has just decided 
spend more money readership polls 
promotion campaigns. 


Chicago Daily News, Tues., April 
Newsmen Lose Jobs Logan County Crusade 


Fired Lincoln Courier for Story Gambling-Politics Link 
George Thiem, Staff Writer 


LINCOLN, firing two 
young newspapermen the latest episode 
Logan County’s mixed gambling and 
political situation. Nine persons were in- 
dicted grand jury Jan. 20. 

John Nehman, 22, who doubles re- 
porter and city editor the Lincoln 
Evening Courier, and Russell Clanahan, 
telegraph editor, were given two weeks’ 
notice April 16. 

The two are 1949 graduates the 
University Michigan school journal- 
ism. 

Nehman’s zeal covering the gambling 
front for the Courier, his prying into con- 
nections between the gamblers, city and 
county public officials resulted warnings 
“lay off.” 

The issue came head after 
April front page story Nehman 
headed “Lincoln call for 
Little Kefauver Committee.” 

The article told meeting the 
ministerial association whose members 
went record favor the resolution 
Sen. Wallace Thompson (R., Gales- 
burg) before the Illinois General Assembly 


for state crime and gambling investi- 
gation. 

The resolution adopted the ministers 
said: 

“Tt the belief this organization that 
the Kefauver committee’s investigation 
Illinois was fleeting, and best, super- 
ficial its inquiry into the proportions 
organized crime this state. 

“The need for such investigation has 
been clearly demonstrated Logan Coun- 
where local powerful and protected 
gambling syndicate was uncovered only 
result raid Oct. 11, 1950, 
Illinois state police.” 

Seventy-five illegal pinball machines, 

punchboards and other gambling 
equipment were confiscated the raid. 
After months legal jockeying Circuit 
Judge Frank Bevan gave the state 
court order destroy the machines. 

Several hundred copies the paper 
containing Nehman’s article were run 
off before John Nugent, co-publisher 
with his wife, Allyne, stopped the presses 
and deleted the paragraphs referring 
Logan County gambling. 


“We are not crusading newspaper,” 
observed Mrs. Nugent, who inherited 
the paper from her first husband. “We 
don’t want harm anyone. have 
live with the people this com- 
munity. will not print unsupported 
charges matter who makes them.” 


Nehman said was fired the 
ground that and Clanahan would not 
subordinate their news coverage the 
newspaper policy. 

Asked why the two men were dis- 
charged, Mrs. Nugent said: 

“If you had reporter who does not 
along with the policy the paper, 
what would you do?” 

Nehman admitted had asked the 
paper was going “sit by” and watch 
fix attempted the gambling indict- 
ments. 

said was told Mrs. Nugent: 
“We don’t want send anyone jail.” 

The indictments were obtained As- 
sistant State’s Attorney Bernard May- 
berry, World War veteran and new- 
comer Logan County. 

Mayberry has been eager take over 
the prosecution the gambling cases 
but his superior, State’s Attorney Edwin 
Mills, Republican, handling the 

Asked intended prosecute, Mills 
said: 

“Yes. I’m hoping for plea guilty. 
The defense has offered motion quash 
the indictments with the usual routine 
allegations. asked for time look into 
the selection the grand jury which the 
defense says was improper. But the record 
clear, they’ve got nothing.” 


Mills said the case might not come 
trial “before June so” because 
Bevan doesn’t like take farmers 
away from their spring work serve 
jury. 

Otto Conley, member the county 
board supervisors and recent candidate 
for sheriff, told the Daily News had 
been approached get rid Mayberry 
who favors aggressive prosecution 
the gambling case. 

The gambling raids were ordered last 
fall Gov. Stevenson part the 
state-wide cleanup campaign. 

Attorney General Elliott has assigned 
Baird Heldrich, assistant attorney general, 
aid local officials prosecution. 
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Chicago Daily News, Tues., April 


Copies Daily News ‘Vanish’ Lincoln, 


How copies the Daily News destined 
for entire town—Lincoln, 
peared mysteriously early Monday was be- 
ing investigated the Gulf, Mobile 
Ohio railroad. 

Here are the elements the mystery: 

George Thiem, Daily News reporter, 
learned Lincoln that two young news- 
men were fired from the Lincoln Evening 
Courier for being too energetic digging 
facts expose Logan County gam- 
bling. 

Asked several persons 
story would appear, Thiem replied, “May- 
Monday.” 

The story, however, being carried 
this edition. 

* * * 

The baggage man Train No. 
which carried the copies, told railroad 
officials put them off the Lincoln 
station usual when the train arrived 


Story Behind Story 


But Miss Esther Berbaum, who dis- 
tributes Chicago papers Lincoln, said 
the Daily News copies were not the 
station when she arrived there. 

There baggage master the Lin- 
coln station early the morning, railroad 
officials said. 

* * 

Daily News copies the same train 
for other cities reached their destination 
safely. 

The story the hows and whys 
the firings has not been told Lincoln 
residents their own paper. 

When the Daily News exposed gam- 
bling Danville almost two years ago, 
gambling interests there tried suppress 
the story buying all available Daily 
News copies. 

citizens committee was formed 
fight the gamblers. They got copies the 
Daily News Danville readers. 


How MacArthur Story Got the Times 


Forty-two minutes after the White 
House announced, April 11, that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had been relieved his 
Far East command, the Times was the 
street with the story. 

William Lawrence, White House 
correspondent, was awakened shortly after 
midnight telephone call from Louise 
Hachmeister, chief White House telephone 
operator. She said, “Bill, you’d better 
get down here quick. state- 

Bill leaped out bed. The Washington 
bureau had closed for the night. called 
Raymond McCaw, night managing 
editor, New York. was twenty 
minutes ahead the conference an- 
nouncement. 

Lawrence’s car got him the White 
House 12:30, few minutes 
later George Tames, Times photographer, 
joined him. Lawrence called from one 
the two telephone booths the White 
House tell McCaw that the announce- 
ment—whatever was have 


between 2,000 and 3,000 words text. 
McCaw authorized Tames skip pic- 
tures and sit instead the phone 
booth, holding open one the two press 
room phones. 

McCaw then turned Bill over Bob 
Alden night rewrite. Lawrence dic- 
tated few paragraphs telling how 
porters had assembled the White House. 
the bullpen McCaw and Ted Bernstein 
figured that the announcement must con- 
cern MacArthur. The timing—it was 
almost positive. Waiting for the flash, 
they wrote possible headlines. turned 
out that one tentative McCaw headline 
Relieves MacArthur Com- 
have fitted the story per- 
fectly. 

about 12:50 Tames entered 
the press room phone booth. Ten minutes 
later called the Times and explained 
Agnes Reddy, night operator, that 
was holding the line open for Lawrence. 
Miss Reddy passed the word McCaw 


make certain that would 
his desk when came on. 

1:04 the conference room doors 
burst open. Lawrence dashed for the phone 
booth, official press releases hand. 
told McCaw briefly that MacArthur was 
fired, was immediately switched Alden, 
who sat the typewriter waiting, head- 
set on. 

* * 

Keenan McNally, night mechanical su- 
perintendent, had been warned 12:40 
that White House news break 
was pending. that time the Late City 
Edition had been the presses nine 
minutes. Larry Heyer, assistant press 
room foreman, was ordered shut down 
after enough copies were run off meet 
train and plane schedules. The red “stop- 
the-press” signal flashed 1:14 

Lawrence dictated the story Alden, 
short takes were snatched copy boys 
and were rushed emergency copy 


desk assembled from the skeleton forces 


the various rims. Nat Gerstenzang, 
assistant head the foreign desk, directed 
the job. The copy editors were Jack 
Chalmers, Herb French and Bill Marquet 
the foreign desk; Jerry Keating, tele- 
graph desk; Marty Gansberg, obit desk; 
Fred Webster, city desk. 

Mr. McCaw bit off the story 1:32 
and gave the “go ahead” for the Late City 
postscript edition. the composing room 
Sam Starkey set the four-column headline 
hand. was quicker that way 
than set machine. was the first 
instance, least modern times, that 
hand-set century type has been used 
any head less than five columns wide. 

1:44 the presses resumed their 
interrupted thunder. That edition’s Mac- 
Arthur story carried the head over the 
column-8 lead page General Ridg- 
way’s picture was slapped into page 

1:46 M., forty-two minutes after 
the first flash had reached the office, Times 
trucks roared down Street 
with the news that startled the nation. 
Nearly 110,000 copies that edition had 
been run off. 

hour and five minutes passed be- 
fore downtown competition hit the street 
with the story. 

Lawrence dictated extemporaneously 
for hour and ten minutes without let- 
up, smoothly digesting official releases 
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without time for study. When Alden was 
the twelfth “take,” interrupted 
the flow for second. said, “Bill, the 
story’s the street.” Lawrence passed 
this word Tames, who was outside the 
booth lighting cigarettes for him and 
providing gulps liquid refreshment. 


The Late City final, which ran 2:52 
carried the MacArthur story un- 
der head written 
Bernstein. This edition included three 
columns Lawrence, cut MacArthur 
action, comprehensive sketch Mac- 
Arthur put together rewrite man James 
MacDonald, sketch Ridgway, 
and partial text. There had been com- 
plete re-make pages and and partial 
re-make twelve other inside pages, un- 
der the supervision Charles Plummer, 
chief make-up editor. Mr. McCaw availed 
himself the news room prerogative 
such emergencies. make space for the 
complete story, ordered five columns 
advertising stripped from the edition. 
Further re-make was required get into 
the “good night” edition the complete Mac- 
Arthur-Truman documents. The normal 
late shift composing room crew, headed 
assistant foreman Chuck Schmidt, han- 
dled the extra load without apparent strain. 
The last edition, which ran 292,160 
copies, made the regular train 
Washington. 

Early Wednesday morning the Sunday 
Magazine press run was broken for 
Ridgway cover photo after 300,000 copies 
with Army Nurse picture Gertrude 
Samuels had already been run off. The 
new cover made 800,000 copies. 

* * * 

When the job was ended, there was 
exultant exchange compliments. Mr. 
McCaw, Mr. James and Mr. Sulzberger 
congratulated Lawrence. Lawrence, 
turn, wired back: like say that 
Bob Alden was the smoothest co-worker 
ever had.” Alden, awed Law- 
rence’s journalistic speed and smoothness, 
told all hands: “Never heard any reporter 
dictate like that.” Miss Reddy, incident- 
ally, reported telephone was open 
one hour and thirteen minutes, that toll 
charges came only $7.50 because the 
low rate that hour. 

Bill Lawrence had left the White House 
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phone booth 2:14 little limp 


and somewhate wilted. gulped stiff 


nightcap and headed home. His bride 


Times Talk, May, 1951 


seven weeks was “Honey,” 
she asked, “does this happen often?” 
—Times Talk, April 


Wide Awake Wake 


Tony Leviero’s exclusive story the 
Truman-MacArthur Wake Island confer- 
ence, that ran the Times April 21, 
generated angry buzz among White 
House correspondents and among some 
members Congress who complained 
about Administration “plant” with 
the Times. Actually, the explanation was 
much simpler, Tony indicates this 
account how got the beat. 

Washington. 

not possible tell all details 
how the Wake Island story was obtained. 
has done with some gobblede- 
gook sources. rented televi- 
sion set April 19, watched and 
listened the bureau office Mac- 
Arthur spoke before Congress. soon 
became obvious that the speech would 
have terrific impact and when was 
over said Luther Huston that the 
country seemed have forgotten that 
Truman and MacArthur had met 
Wake and were supposed have agreed 
almost everything. 

said thought ought after the 
Wake Island conference report. Huston 
told ahead. (This disposes 
the stories about “plant,” although 
any other Washington correspondent 
would gladly accept planted authentic 

out. Source No. was conference, 
and that was also the story source No. 
left message each instance and 
then was matter waiting. The 
numbers have significance the 
importance the sources; they merely 
indicate the order which they were 
called. 


All afternoon monitored telephone 
and went the men’s room told 
the switchboard girl that anybody called 
keep him the wire until returned. 
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No. called back first, after P.M. 
put the proposition him that perhaps 
now was the time tell the story 
the Wake conference. said would 
have see the whole story and promised 
use discretion covering meth- 
obtaining it. 

No. promised see what could 
About hour later No. called. told 
him the proposition had made No. 
and asked his support saw fit. 
M., while still the office doing 
Sunday story, No. called and told 
him what had told No. 


When arrived the office A.M. 
next morning found urgent message 
call home. Having just moved into 
house, could only think that the boiler 
had exploded, the roof caved in. But 
Mrs. Leviero said that No. had called 
say that should call No. 


No. told come such-and- 
such place noon. filled two foun- 
tain pens and went. put the source 
material before its original authen- 
ticated form. horrified him asking 
the pens, using one and part the 
other two hours feverish scribbling. 
had lunch and returned the office, 
arm still numb with writer’s cramp. 

final word the claims discom- 
fited rivals that this was Administra- 
tion conceding the 
story came from the White House, can 
say that never more than three years 
covering the place did member 
the President’s staff offer 
But often scored asking the right 
time. believe that least dozen re- 
porters for rival newspapers, they had 
figured out the prevailing mood Ad- 
ministration sources that day and made 
the right approach, could have had the 
story. —Anthony Leviero. 
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Notes 


1939 

The Spring Issue the University 
Chicago Law Review was devoted Con- 
gressional investigations, their history, 
criticism them, attempts 
reform, and reports typical investigating 
committees and their procedures. ar- 
ticle “The Role the Press” was in- 
cluded, written Irving Dilliard, editor 
the editorial page the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. few weeks after the Review 
was out, Dilliard’s views turned 
the news columns his own paper, 
quoted Justice Felix Frankfurter 
the Supreme Court support 
the decision the Court (8-1) which 
Frankfurter wrote, holding that members 
legislative committees may not sued 
for damages. The Post-Dispatch story 
the decision (May 22d) reported: 

The opinion the court, Associate 
Justice Frankfurter, cited authority for 
one its conclusions article written 
Irving Dilliard, editor the editorial 
page the Post-Dispatch, for the Uni- 
versity Chicago Law Review. 

Frankfurter wrote: “Legislative commit- 
tees have been charged with losing sight 
their duty disinterestedness. time 
political passion, dishonest vindic- 
tive motives are readily attributed legis- 
lative conduct, and readily believed.” 
This was the thought attributed 
Dilliard. 

Frankfurter went say: “Courts 
are not the place for such controversies. 
Self-discipline (presumably legislative 
investigating committees) and the voters 
must the ultimate reliance for discour- 
aging correcting such abuses.” 

See Dilliard article page 


1940 


Volta Torrey became editor Popular 
Science May. had been managing 
editor for several years. 


1943 

Fred Warner Neal joined the Washing- 
ton staff the Committee the Present 
Danger his return from Fulbright 
Fellowship Europe, May. has 
been appointed the faculty the Uni- 
versity Colorado, start teaching 
September. 
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Fred Maguire, associate professor 
journalism Ohio State University, went 
from the Nieman Reunion Hanover, 
H., for the graduation his son, 
Robert, Dartmouth College. 


1944 
Theodore Andrica eastern Europe 
his annual Balkan trip gather ma- 
terial for the Cleveland Press. 


1945 

David Botter the editorial staff 
Quick magazine, plans married 
September Betty Jane Knighton 
Washington and New York. “You have 
permission tell the 1944-45 outfit 
that the last bachelor has toppled—hap- 
pily,” writes. 

1945 

Houstoun Waring, editor the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent, again won the 
Ralph Crosman trophy for “excellence 
editorial writing,” Colorado’s annual 
Newspaper Week Boulder. Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher the Denver 
Post, was cited “the outstanding Colo- 
rado editor.” 

1948 

The New York Times switched Tillman 
Durdin, whose beat Southeast Asia, and 
Henry Lieberman, Hong Kong, cover 
each other’s territory for two month 
period this summer. Lieberman was home 
Council Foreign Relations fellow- 
ship the same year Durdin held Nieman 
Fellowship. 

1949 

Alan Barth, editorial writer the 
Washington Post, wrote the Washington 
Roundup column the back page the 
Guild Reporter for six years until last 
month. When signed off last month, 
the Reporter carried this appreciation: 

THE SPACE which Alan Barth refers 
the northeast corner this page will 
longer graced with the cogent, some- 
times pungent, prose which for six years 
has emerged with gratifying regularity 
from his portable. 

has asked for, and amply earned, 
respite from what everyone but Barth 
himself has been recruiting delight. 

His Washington Roundup pieces have 
been quoted and reprinted dailies, labor 


papers and magazines—even com- 
munist broadside which came the mail 
this week, the authors which found his 
last month’s barbed shafts Senator Mc- 
Carran quite their liking! 

* * * 

Barth’s copy has been provocative, in- 
formative, and uniformly readable. 
has operated without assignment, without 
blue-pencilling, and, perhaps rarest all, 
without need for deadline reminders. 

Guild Reporter readers will miss him, 
beyond boubt, and will glad know 
that not gone beyond recall. 
promises that when seized 
uncontrollable urge voice opinion, 
will seek outlet through the GR. 


1949 

David Dreiman took short leave 
absence from his job assistant foreign 
news editor Life serve editorial 
consultant the Commission Finan- 
cing Higher Education the preparation 
book form. 

Delbert Willis, State editor the Fort 
Worth Press, was guest the Headliners 
Club Frolic Atlantic City, June 1-2 and 
received one the Headliners’ awards. 


1950 


Hays Gorey, city editor the Salt Lake 
Tribune, reports son born, April 22, 
their third child. May the Goreys got 
settled new house; address: 643 North- 
west Drive, Salt Lake City. 

Robert Fleming, political reporter 
the Milwaukee Journal, announces sec- 
ond son, Frederick, born June 

Max Hall moved over from the 
Washington Bureau May take 
charge Mike public informa- 
tion and press relations problems. Eliz- 
abeth Hall the staff the District 
Columbia recreation department, teach- 
ing art adults three classes 
the Chevy Chase Community Center. 

Clark was already Wash- 
ington, covering capital politics for the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune, when the 
Associated Press awarded him their cita- 
tion for best Mid-West spot news story, 
for his aggressive digging the court- 
house scandals back home. 
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John Hulteng, back the editorial page 
the Providence Journal, sold his old 
house and bought new one, Friendly 
Drive, Gaspee Plateau, I., prepara- 
tion for addition the family, ex- 
pected August, which takes Betty Jean 
Hulteng out golf championship this 
season. 


William Stucky, city editor the 
Lexington (Ky.) Leader, attended the Col- 
umbia Press Institute seminar for pub- 
lishers small dailies May. Melvin 
Wax, managing editor the Claremont 
(N. H.) Daily Eagle, attended similar 
seminar early the Winter, for papers 
under 30,000. 

With the end the Kansas Legislative 
Session, John McCormally returned the 
Hutchinson News-Herald, chief paper 
the Harris chain he’d been representing 
the capital, combination political 
reporter, feature writer and editorial writ- 
job. 


Murrey Marder, after hitch the 
world desk the Washington Post, 
out reporting again, covering range 
national and international stories. 

Nieman Fellows 1949-50 who sat 
Theodore Morrison’s writing course will 
recognize some the poems Adrienne 
Cecile Rich, read class for criticism, 
her new book poems: Change 
World, published the Yale Press 
$2.50. Her book was out just few weeks 
before her graduation Radcliffe, Class 
1951. 


1951 


The day after Dana Adams Schmidt 
finished his Nieman Fellowship Har- 
vard reported the Paris office the 
New York Times, relieve Harold Cal- 
lender, bureau chief, for 
When his transatlantic plane suddenly 
cancelled its scheduled Boston stop because 
local weather, Schmidt and his wife 
and their Boxer dog and baggage sped 
the international airport Idlewild, New 
York, taxi, not having time make 
train. Taxi fare, $90. 
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FAMILY AFFAIR 


Nieman Reunion Institute and Party 


June William Townes, gen- 
eral manager the Santa Barbara 
fornia) Press-Democrat, his wife and 
their two children, climbed into the fam- 
ily car and headed for Cambridge. Ten 
days and 4,000 miles later Bill Townes 
was hand for the opening seminar 
the Nieman Institute that comprised the 
three-day triennial reunion Nieman 
Fellows Harvard. was joined 
Cambridge seven other Fellows his 
1942-3 group, five their wives and eight 
their children. Percentage-wise the 
eight Fellows 1943 shared the record 
with the five Fellows the smaller group 
1946. Each was even per cent 
full membership. 


Houstoun Waring, editor the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent, and Mrs. 
ing brought their three children the 
Reunion, make family tour East 
planned for years. The five Warings 
(1945 group) equalled the five members 
the family Glenn Nixon (1940) 
Detroit, the largest reunion family 
groups. Ernest Linford the editorial 
page the Salt Lake Tribune, and Mrs. 
Linford, took their children back Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, leave with old 
neighbor, and then took train the 
Reunion. 

The returning Fellows and families 
were housed Yard dormitories for the 
three days. Fellows and families all at- 
tended luncheon addressed President 
James Conant; dinner, with Allen 
Griffin, Director the ECA Far East pro- 
gram speaker; mint julep party with 
the Kentucky Fellows hosts; recep- 
tion for friends the Harvard Faculty, 
and three days close-packed discussions. 


The first day was county govern- 
ment. Prof. Morris Lambie and Prof. 
Chester Hanford the Harvard Gov- 
ernment Department, directed pro- 
gram. Among the participants the 


discussions were Prof. Reeves the 
University Kentucky; Charles How- 
ard, treasurer Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts; Richard Atkins, Director 
the Syracuse Governmental Research Bu- 
reau; Prof. John Gaus the Harvard 
Government Department; Arthur Con- 
ley, legislative counsel, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration Taxpayers Associations; Abra- 
ham Holtzman, tutor government 
Harvard, author The Los Angeles 
Chief Adminstrative Officer; Ten Years 
Experience; Elwyn Marriner, Director 
Research, Massachusetts Federation 
Taxpayers Associations; and Paul 
Hughes the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The second day was the Far East. 
Speakers were Prof. John Fairbank 
and Prof. Reischauer the Harvard 
International and Regional Studies Pro- 
gram, Allen Griffin, ECA Director 
for the Far East, and James Grant 
the Harvard Law School, former ECA 
program director for Formosa. 

The third day was the Press. Erwin 
Canham, editor the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, discussed the impact 
the American press abroad, both im- 
porter and exporter news. Nieman 
editors, including Bill Townes, Houstoun 
Waring, John Crider, editor the 
Boston Herald, Francis Locke, asso- 
ciate editor the Dayton News, John 
Hulteng, editorial writer the Provi- 
dence Journal, Milliard Browne the 
editorial page the Buffalo Evening News 
and Ernest Linford the Salt Lake 
Tribune’s editorial page, participated 
editors’ panel that was joined 
Griffin, publisher the Monterey 


-Peninsula-Herald. 


The Nieman dinner had the first show- 
ing the new Harvard movie the 
March Time. also demanded and 
got short talks two old faculty friends, 
Fred Merk and Arthur Schlesinger 
the History Department. 
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